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“ An ever-widening educational program includes 

‘ work with children through Audubon Junior Clubs 

: (in which more than seven million children have 
been enrolled since 1911), and the training of adult 
leaders, counselors and teachers through the publi- 

se cations of the School Nature League and through 

fs outdoor courses given at the Audubon Nature 

= Center in Greenwich, Connecticut, and the Audubon 

# Nature Camp in Maine. 
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Audubon Screen Tours (lectures and colored 
Motion pictures) reach 400,000 people a year. 
Audubon Wildlife Tours take hundreds of persons 
imto the field each year to observe nature and 
Conservation work at first hand. 


The Society maintains warden patrol on more than 
three million acres of bird sanctuaries, and owns 
the Rainey Wildlife Sanctuary in Louisiana and 
the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary at Oyster Bay, Long 
} Island, New York. It conducts research on threat- 
ened Species and is currently participating in co- 
| °Perative projects with the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service on the whooping crane, 
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The National Audubon Society 
Recommends a Halt in the Kill 


Let’s Face 


By John H. Baker 
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6 ban National Audubon Society advocates that the hunting of migra- 

tory waterfowl in North America be discontinued for a year, with the 
understanding that during that time basic revisions of management and 
regulation policies be worked out and adopted. 


A year ago, publicity was given to our 
opinion that 1946 would be a year of 
acid test of the waterfowl hunting regu- 
lation formula. In view of the fact that 
the rising cycle of waterfowl population 
appeared to have ended in 1944 and that 
a declining cycle was well under way, 
the Society recommended that the open 
hunting season be cut from 80 to go days, 
the bag limit from 10 to 5 ducks per day 


Photographs of pintails and 
baldpates by Paul J. Fair 
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and that the possession limit be made the 
same as the bag limit. Today, it appears 
to be widely recognized that these rec- 
ommendations did not go far enough. 
The action taken by the federal govern- 
ment was to reduce the open season 
from 80 to 45 days, the bag limit from 
10 to 7 ducks and to leave the possession 
limit double the bag limit. 

While the duck supply has been going 
down, the hunting pressure has been 
going up, as is impressively illustrated 
by the fact that the number of duck 
stamps sold during the past season 
reached an all-time high of approxi- 
mately 2,000,000, or roughly 20 per cent 
more than in the preceding year. This is 
in line with the figures of increase of 
d hunting pressure on all kinds of game 
ir for the year ending June go last, in 


WATERFOWL CRISIS 


which hunting license sales in the 48 
states reached an all-time high of 9,854,- 
313, Or approximately 20 per cent more 
than in the preceding year. The license 
revenues of the 48 states increased more 
than 27 per cent, to a high of $19,805,444. 


DUCKS AT A NEW LOW 


Trained game managers know that 
heavy take during the downtrend of a 
population cycle is disastrous, yet this is 
just what has been happening. The U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, for years, has 
made an annual count just after the 
close of the hunting season, in January; 
these counts, though far from accurate 
as to totals, do indicate the trend. The 
figures of this winter’s count have not 
yet been given out, but the duck-hunting 
fraternity throughout the nation well 
knows, from its own experience of the 
past hunting season, that the duck popu- 
lation is at a new low. They do not need 
to await the government release of the 
January count to find that out. 

There is no historical precedent for 
the termination of a downward cycle 
in waterfowl population in as short a 
period as three years. There would there- 
fore seem to be no need of awaiting word 
as to this spring’s breeding-ground results 
before arriving at the conclusion that 
there are only two reasonable alterna- 
tives: (1) further drastic restrictions on 
allowed take, or (2) a temporary closing. 

Now, whatever the differing beliefs 
may be as to the principal causes of 
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decline, the fact remains that control of 
the kill by man is the only means we 
have of quickly contributing to the res- 
toration of an adequate breeding stock. 
It is apparent that the carrying capacity 
of both breeding and wintering grounds 
far exceeds, at this time, the number of 
ducks alive to use them. Restoration of 
breeding and wintering grounds, and the 
maintenance of refuges, through ex- 
penditure of government or other funds, 
we highly commend and fully support, 
but such procedures alone will not suf- 
fice to meet the present emergency. 
Moreover, as experience has demon- 
strated that the regulation plan which 
has been in effect does not work well 
enough, it appears that mere further re- 
strictions under it would not attain the 
necessary result. 


NOT OPPOSED TO HUNTING 


The Society has always recognized the 
recreational value of field sports, legally 
pursued. It has never opposed hunting. 
It does believe in regulation of deliber- 
ate take such that there may be no 
net depletion in the breeding stock. In 


advocating at this time a halt in the kill 
and the working out of basic revisions 
in management and regulation policies, 
the Society will have the definite sup- 
port of a very considerable number of 
sportsmen. Men who, with eager antici- 
pation, have looked forward each year 
to the waterfowl hunting season; to the 
tang of salt air on the open marsh, to 
frosty sunrises on prairie sloughs, to the 
whistling of ducks’ wings overhead and 
the beauty of geese coming into the 
blind—these men realize that there must 
now be a closed season if they, their sons 
and their grandsons, are to enjqy in the 
future what has been to them a fascinat- 
ing sport. 


MISFORTUNE A GREAT LEVELER 


The plight of the waterfowl was one 
of the main points of discussion at the 
recent North American Wildlife Con- 
ference held in San Antonio. Reports 
from men with first hand experience on 
the breeding and wintering grounds 
were gloomy indeed. 

Dr. Harrison F. Lewis, Superintendent 
of Wildlife Protection of the Canadian 
government, said: 
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“It must be obvious to all that, with- 
out an adequate increase in restrictions, 
duck-hunting on this continent will soon 
encompass its own destruction.” 

Dr. Aldo Leopold, in summing up the 
high spots of the conference, said, “I 
have attended this conference for 20 
years, but this is the first session that 
ever was unanimous on waterfowl. Mis- 
fortune is a great leveler.” 


NOT ENOUGH BREEDERS 


Albert Hochbaum of the Delta (Mani- 
toba) Research Station, had many things 
to say that are well worth repeating to 
you; that, for example, a certain pothole 
in Manitoba is losing its breeding stock 
of ducks, not because it has become less 
attractive to waterfowl; nor because of 
crows; nor because of skunks; nor be- 
cause of mink or hawks or jackfish or 
ground squirrels; nor because it needs 
more water or less water; nor because of 
fire or drought or grazing; nor even be- 
cause “seven out of ten” are lost before 
they grow. 

It is losing its breeding stock, he said, 


because there are not enough breeders 
to go around; that 1946 was the first year 
in which he found perfectly good breed- 
ing sloughs minus ducks, and that in 
some excellent marsh areas, little 
changed physically, the loss in breeding 
pairs was 80 per cent to go per cent of 
the 1945 population; that there were far 
less breeding pairs last year than in 1938, 
when waterfowl were in the early stages 
of their increase from the last duck 
“depression.” 

Now that the breeding areas are used 
as hunting grounds, the cropping is too 
early (in some areas as early as the mid- 
dle of September) and the harvest is 
too efficient, resulting in “burned-out” 
marshes that are now, to use Dr. Leo- 
pold’s phrase, “rapidly moving to the 
Arctic.” This is particularly true where 
commercial shooting (where the hunter 
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pays for the privilege of shooting and 
may rent guides and equipment) attracts 
numbers of gunners from far and wide. 


MIGRATION VIA FROZEN PACKAGE 


On that Delta marsh, in 1946, despite 
the terrific drop in duck population, 
there was the heaviest kill on record. 
More red-heads, Hochbaum said, left for 
Chicago, St. Louis and points south in 
frozen packages than in migration. More 
than three-quarters of the local produc- 
tion of red-heads were killed on the 
opening day of hunting, and the sea- 
son’s kill was three and a half times 
local production. On the opening day, 
the kill of canvas-backs exceeded local 
production, and the season’s total kill 
was more than eleven times as great. 

In the old days, the marshes were shot 
out by relatively few hunters who took 
large bags. Today they are shot out by 
many hunters whose kills are smaller 
but whose total bag is as big or bigger. 
In Hochbaum’s opinion, the present type 
of regulation fosters a kind of shooting 
more deadly than market shooting. He 
suggests a restriction on the number of 
ducks that may be taken in one place in 
one day; he feels that the place as well as 
the bird must receive protection. He pre- 
dicts that, no matter when the waterfowl 
recover from their present “slump,” or 
to what degree, a repeat decline is in- 
evitable in a few years unless the “burn- 
ing out” of breeding stocks be halted by 
the adoption of radical changes in man- 
agement and regulation procedures; that, 
in the formulation of restrictions on the 
take, under existing policy, branches of 
the same old tree have been progres- 
sively chopped off, but that it is now 
time to cut the tree down and start a 
new plan. 


THE SACRIFICES 


Hunters are not the only interested 
group that will have to make sacrifices. 
If this situation is to be met and a cure 
effected there may have to be less main- 
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tenance and acquisition money for ref. 
uges; some reduction in the state license 
revenues; a reduction in the business of 
the many elements that cater to the 
waterfowl hunter. Whereas conservation- 
ists may deplore reduction in available 
monies for refuge acquisition and main- 
tenance, they will recognize that the 
duck refuges have value only if there be 
ducks to occupy them. Whereas state fish 
and game or conservation departments 
may deplore loss of revenue from license 
sales to those who hunt only waterfowl 
and not other game, they will recognize 
that temporary sacrifices would be a 
small price for their own survival. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROPOSAL 


Let’s go right on buying duck stamps 
during the year of a halt in the kill! 
Let’s also encourage general public par- 
ticipation in the purchase of these 
stamps. No new legislation would be re- 
quired. The refuge maintenance and en- 
forcement programs financed by duck 
stamp money could be largely, if not 
wholly, continued. Let’s call it the 1947 
Duck Restoration Stamp. We believe 
that the number of conservation-minded 
citizens who cherish our North American 
waterfowl is considerable, and that the 
total sales of the stamps which they pur- 
chased would make an impressive figure. 

The National Audubon Society would 
pledge itself to give wide promotion to 
the sale of such a Duck Restoration 
Stamp, and we feel confident that every 
conservation organization in this coun- 
try and Canada would gladly give the 
same pledge. 


CONCLUSION 


And so, we repeat, the National Audu- 
bon Society advocates that the hunting 
of migratory waterfowl in North America 
be discontinued for a year, with the un- 
derstanding that during that time basic 
revisions of management and regulation 
policies be worked out and adopted. 
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Address delivered by John H. Baker at the North American 


Wildlife Conference, San Antonio, Texas, February 3, 1947 


WILDFOWLING IS NOT NECESSARILY ON THE WAY OUT 


ye is the question that you and I run into everywhere we go this 
winter? Where are the ducks? Where are the ducks? Well, it seems 
they must be everywhere except where the local questioner has been: 
somewhere in the North, or the South, or the Atlantic or the Pacific! I 
will venture to answer that question “Where are the ducks?” 


They are dead—dead as doornails, no matter from what cause. 


Now, no matter how successful the 
waterfowl restoration program, there can 
never be unlimited hunting opportunity. 
No matter how continuous closed sea- 
sons, there can never be unlimited ducks. 
At intervals, combinations of favorable 
circumstances bring about cyclical peaks 
of waterfowl abundance, and combina- 
tions of unfavorable circumstances bring 


Mallard at top of page photographed by C. J. Broley; below, by Allan D. Cruickshank. 


about cyclical valleys, or bottoms. These 
are bound to occur in spite of man’s 
best efforts in the control of habitat or 
deliberate take. The waterfowl popula- 
tion ceiling is set by the carrying ca- 
pacity of the breeding or wintering 
grounds, whichever is smaller—whichever 
is smaller. Hunting pressure cannot raise 
the ceiling, but can lower the floor. 


It, therefore, seems to me to follow 
logically that knowing the exact total 
number of waterfowl is not as important 
as sure knowledge of the trend. It is the 
trend of population that is vital in the 
consideration of proper hunting regula- 
tions. If we know that the trend is up, 
our conception of sound hunting regula- 
tions is far different from that when the 
trend is known to be down, even though 
the population figure and the volume of 
hunting pressure be the same. The rub 
comes in picking the top of the up- 
swing and the bottom of the down- 
swing and, unless science can prove that 
the duration of the waterfowl popula- 
tion cycle is always the same, or has a 
regular rhythm, picking the top and 
bottom of the trend will inevitably re- 
main in the same scientific category as 
selling at the top and buying at the 
bottom of the stock market. Did any of 
you ever try that? If you did, I think you 
will agree that criticising the regulating 
agency for failing to call the turn would 
be rather naive. 

If we were able to decide upon and 
maintain the waterfowl hunting regula- 
tions solely on the basis of known facts 
as to trend of numbers and volume of 
hunting pressure, we might succeed in 
removing hunting as a serious threat to 
waterfowl survival on this continent and, 
incidentally, make it possible to per- 
petuate the sport of wildfowling. How- 
ever, political and economic, as well as 
biological considerations are normally 
taken into account. 

Are the hunters, the guides and boat- 
men, the manufacturers of equipment, 
guns and ammunition, and the labor in 
their plants prepared to back regulations 
based strictly on supply and demand? 
That would mean frequent extreme 
fluctuations in opportunity, jobs and 
volume of business. Are the State Fish 
and Game or Conservation Departments, 
which derive so much of their revenue 


Scaup photographed by Lorene Squire 
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from the annual sale of hunting licenses, 
prepared to back such strictly biological 
basis? Are the farmers, whose crops are 
damaged by waterfowl, going to agree as 
to the desirable number the regulating 
agency should seek to maintain? If not, 
they are going to make their views 
known through their congressmen, some 
of whom will get on the neck of the 
regulating agency. Will that agency be 
willing to back such strictly biological 
basis if it means foregoing some §2,- 
000,000 of refuge acquisition and main- 
tenance money a year, in the absence of 
duck stamp sales during closed seasons? 

In the last analysis, the answer lies in 
whether or not these elements in our 
140,000,000 population are more inter- 
ested in “getting theirs while they can” 
or in limiting present take to assure fu- 
ture supply. It is the same old basic diff- 
culty that slows down conservation prog- 
ress in all natural resource fields. Opposi- 
tion to conservation is rooted in two 
dominant characteristics of human na- 
ture—fear and greed. We're not going to 
change human nature, but we can con- 
vince people that it is to their selfish 
interest to conserve. ‘The present drastic 
decline in ducks, seemingly bringing the 
continental population below the _ bot- 
tom of the previous cycle in 1934-5, forces 
those who have striven in recent years to 
successfully manage and harvest our wa- 
terfowl to admit that they have not 
succeeded. New times call for the appli- 
cation of new methods and new ideas. 
They call for an upsurgence of sentiment 
on the part of wildfowlers to back the 
wisest and most practical policy, in their 
selfish interest. 

Wildfowling is not necessarily on the 
way out, but the adoption and support 
of a hunting regulation policy based on 
the facts of life and needs of the water- 
fowl, rather than the desires of those 
exploiting them, would seem requisite to 
its survival. 


Green-winged teal, by Lorene Squire 
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By Howard 


LOTHING the foothills and lower 
mountain slopes of southwestern 

and parts of central California there is 
a growth of brush and stunted trees 
which is admirably adapted to the cli- 
mate of the region. Indeed it is the 
“Mediterranean” climate of dry summers 
and rainy winters which determines this 
type of vegetation, known to the forester 
as sclerophyllous woodland, which is to 
say a woodland of “hard leaves.” More 
familiarly known as chaparral (from 
the Spanish chaparro meaning evergreen 
or scrub oak) this harsh and often im- 
penetrable brush is one of the major 
undisturbed habitats of the Southwest. 
The shrubs and diminutive trees com- 
posing the chaparral may be a mixture 
of any of two dozen or so species — 
broad, thick-leaved sumacs and toyons, 
small-leaved coffeeberries, Ceanothus, aro- 
matic sages, wild “buckwheat,” the 
needle-leaved composite called chamise 
or greasewood, and the twisted, red- 
stemmed manzanitas—but all have the 


Wright’s flycatcher, above. Sketch map 
shows approximate areas ‘now covered by 
chaparral (is a rough estimate only.) Area 
in Baja California. Map drawn by Robert 
Seibert; photographs by James Murdock. 
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same general growth form and all are in 
some way adapted to withstanding long 
annual periods of summer drought. The 
term chaparral is sometimes loosely ap- 
plied to any brush area of similar aspect 
in the West, but only in the areas shown 
on the accompanying map does it con- 
stitute a true terminology for a climax 
growth. Here the rigors of the long, dry, 
and fairly hot summer keep the wood- 
land small and with foliage that can 
wrinkle and curl during July, August 
and September. Yet the winter rains of 
10 to 4o inches provide a November- 
to-May growing season sufficient to keep 
it from being an actual desert. 

Another anomaly of this land mid- 
way between desert and forest is that it 
is fronted on two sides by a “timber- 
line.” At the upper altitude limits the 
chaparral is superseded as the climax 
vegetation by pine forests and in the 
canyons along its lower borders by 
spreading live oaks, sycamores, maples 
and alders—trees more or less dependent 
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Left, California jay photographed by Ruth 
and H. D. Wheeler. Above, mountain blue- 
bird (U. S. Geological Survey). On the 
opposite page, the sleepy young brown tow- 
hee was photographed by James Murdock. 


upon more abundant ground water. The 
chaparral belt also contains the most 
frost-free areas of any in California. 
Land both above and below the foothill 
“high ground” has many a frosty Febru- 
ary morning, while these favored areas 
are usually completely without frost and 
have, in many places, been cleared for 
citrus and avocado culture. 

The greatest value of the chaparral 
to man, however, is as watershed pro- 
tection. In southern California, where 
the slopes are steep and composed of 
loosely consolidated, weathered rock, a 
protective cover of vegetation with ex- 
tensive root systems is absolutely nec- 
essary on the mountains if devastating 
silt-and-boulder-bearing floods are to be 
prevented in the lowlands. A natural 
growth of dense climax chaparral is the 
best protection yet found for this pur- 
pose, although experiments are being 
conducted by the U. S. Forest Service as 
to other possibilities. 

As long as widespread human use ol 
the lower mountain areas continues, as 
seems necessary in proximity to large 
cities, the one major disadvantage of } 
chaparral is that it dries out so com- 
pletely by late summer that an extremely 


high fire hazard is created. Of the for- 
est fires occurring in California up to 
the 1930s a large percentage were in 
chaparral. This loss has now been re- 
duced significantly by intensive fire-pre- 
vention and fire-fighting improvements, 
but the hazard remains. 

A fire sweeps through this elfin for- 
est with such rapidity (614 miles in 4 
hours in one 1946 fire) that often it can 
be fought only from roads and the 
cleared firebreaks on the ridges; and 
when it is over, twisted, blackened arms 
sprinkled over the mountainside are but 
gaunt reminders of the foregoing verit- 
able jungle, however xeric and dwarfed 
it may have been. Many of the chaparral 
species—certain of the mountain lilacs, 
manzanitas, mountain mahogany, scrub 
oak, and especially the widespread cham- 
ise—sprout anew from the root crowns at 
the first rains following a fire. These 
new shoots develop so rapidly that in 
five or six years they have overtopped 
the first successional stages of annuals 
and there is again a fair cover on the 
slopes, although it takes from 15 to go 
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years to attain maximum size, Thus the 
presence of chaparral, in itself a fire 
menace, is also the greatest insyrance 
for a quick recovery after a fire. 

In the study and management of such 
an important and widespread vegetative 
association, the wildlife inhabiting it is 
of primary importance as a major factor 
in the chaparral biome. Insect popula- 
tions run high in the early summer as 
the growing season is nearing its close, 
and the number of breeding birds per 
acre of chaparral at that season will as- 
tound those who think of it as practically 
desert. In two seasons of censusing for 
breeding birds, the writer found an 
average of 216 pairs per 100 acres nest- 
ing and feeding within the study tract. 
This population dwindles rapidly after 
the young are fledged and the birds move 
to higher altitudes or into localities 
where drying conditions are delayed by 
greater sub-surface moisture. 

For the visiting naturalist the chap- 
arral is a “must” in California, though 
many at first may be inclined to pass it 
up as uninteresting or difficult “brush.” 
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Its birds, mammals, reptiles and insects 
are as well adapted to the vegetation as 
the chaparral itself is to the climate, 
and the 5,500,000 acres of California 
mountain ridges and canyons covered 
with chaparral form an extensive habi- 
tat little disturbed by man. For the bird- 
watcher there are black-chinned spar- 
rows with a twilight song even sweeter 
than the somewhat similar one of the 
field sparrow of the East, shy rufous- 
crowned sparrows on the bare ground 
of slides, rock outcrops, and road or 
trail cuts, Costa’s hummingbirds utter- 
ing the shrillest bird call known when 
performing its power-diving nuptial 
flight, and many others. 

Many of the commonest birds of the 
chaparral are dull-colored to match the 
somber hue of their late summer haunts, 
such as the all brown wren-tit, brown 
towhee, and bush-tit. Fitting the dwarf 
forest in which they live, the mammals, 
too, tend to be small and dingy—the lit- 
tle short-eared, almost tail-less brush 
rabbit largely replacing the larger cot- 
tontail; the gray-brown wood rat, given 
to building huge nests of wood debris 
under the bushes; chipmunks inconspic- 
uously striped dull brown and dirty 
white. These and many other animals, 
from checker-spot butterflies and black 
ground beetles and earwigs to lizards of 
several kinds and sizes, snakes, and on 
up to the mule deer are all integral 
parts of the chaparral biome, awaiting 
the student who goes along the trails 
at the proper season. 

August is really the low point for birds 


in the drier areas. An occasional song 
or scolding titter from the elusive wren- 
tit, by far the most characteristic bird 
of the chaparral, and a glimpse of a pair 
of brown towhees diving from the trail 
into the bushes, or a spotted towhee 
scratching in the dead leaves under the 
canopy are all that are likely to greet 
the hiker then. Lizards, however, bask 
briefly in the sun along the trail or 
scuttle noisily into the crisp leaf litter. 
At night the insect chorus runs well 
through August, and the poor-wills are 
still present to feed upon the flying 
forms though fewer poor-will calls are 
heard than in May. Skunks of two kinds, 
the little spotted and the larger striped, 
search for beetles in the trails made by 
man or deer; the gray fox seeks out the 
now ripened berries of sugar bush and 
manzanita; and an occasional bobcat or 
great horned owl hunts for mice, wood 
rats, brush rabbits and chipmunks. 

A few migrating warblers, humming- 
birds, and western tanagers visit the 
chaparral in August and September— 
mere stragglers from the large numbers 
passing southward along the higher 
mountains or in the deeper canyons 
where broad-leaved trees are still green. 
Then in late September and October 
come the seed eaters to spend the winter 
—crowned sparrows, white and golden, 
and all but one of the 16 described races 
of the fox sparrow. Hermit thrushes 
from the solitudes of northern conifer 
forests spend their winters here in the 
elfin forests of the foothills, their pres- 
ence marked by many a soft “chuck- 


“Lizards bask in the sun along 
the trail.” Photograph by 
James Murdock. 
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chuck” call note although the bird is 
seldom seen except by diligent observers. 
Coming to compete with the resident 
wren-tits and Bewick’s wrens in the 
gleaning of insects among the twig tan- 
gles are ruby-crowned kinglets and thou- 
sands of Audubon’s warblers; and when 
there is abundant fruiting of the coffee- 
berry, Ceanothus, and toyon bushes, 
hundreds of robins, purple finches and 
cedar waxwings and some bluebirds and 
band-tailed pigeons join in the feast. 
Sharp-shinned, Cooper’s, and _ pigeon 
hawks are there to remove some of the 
surplus birds of these concentrations, 
while the local pair of golden eagles or a 
red-tailed hawk soar overhead, summer 
or winter, in search of rabbits or ground 
squirrels. 

The first big rain of the season, com- 
ing as it may in October or November— 
or delayed as late as January, will bring 
forth a sudden sprouting of green grasses 
and annuals and nearly as sudden a re- 
newed growth of the chaparral bushes. 
To the residents of the foothill cities it 
then appears that the mountains have 
turned from olive-brown to green almost 


overnight. The mule deer, coming down 
from the higher altitudes at the first 
snows, find winter browse in both the 
chaparral and canyon woodland belts, 
and also in immediately adjoining grass- 
land where it is available. Many birds, 
also, migrate up and down the moun- 
tains, but little is actually known of the 
details of these movements. Certain it 
is that such species as the Townsend’s 
solitaire, Steller’s jay, mountain chicka- 


“Mule deer, coming down from the higher altitudes—” photograph by James Murdock. 


dee, creeper, and junco are found at con- 
siderably lower levels in winter than in 
the breeding season—and yet their entire 
population does not move out of the 
pine forests as in the case of Audubon’s 


warbler. More banding records are 
needed to prove which of these winter 
visitors come from nearby mountains 
and which from areas farther north. 
Growth of the chaparral during the 
periods of maximum moisture provided 
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Costa’s hummingbirds make nests in the bush 


by the “rainy” winter climate is fre. 
quently interrupted by lulls because the 
lowest temperatures of the year come at 
the same time. In normal years, however, 
there is enough warm, sunny weather 
between the cool spells to produce a lux- 
uriant and fragrant understory of mon- 
key flower, deerweed, nightshade, honey- 
suckle, chilicothe, and many lesser plants 
on all except the rockiest spaces between 
the larger bushes. 

Warm, sunny periods of a few days to 
several weeks duration are frequent even 
in midwinter, bringing forth such a 
chorus of bird song that one feels spring 
is really at hand. Male wren-tits have 
been singing to some extent all year; 
but now their efforts are redoubled, the 
slowly repeated “yip, yip, yip, yip” of a 
single female bringing forth allegro trills 
from the males on all sides. It is said that 
wren-tits mate for life, but certainly the 
espoused males are not unaware of a 
softly calling female on a neighboring 
territory and they join with her mate in 
answering her. ‘The wintering Gambel’s 
sparrows sing lustily too—in wheezy cho- 
ruses from the small ravines and mesas 
—and toward spring they may be joined 
by the sweet opening notes of the fox 
sparrows’ songs and the minor scale in- 
tonations of the golden-crowned. 

The little thumb-sized bush-tits, which 
have been roving the chaparral in flocks 
of fifteen to forty during January, show 
their response to a warm spell in Febru- 
ary, not by “singing” any more than 
their usual lisping conversational notes, 
but by actually starting to nest. These 
early attempts are frequently left unfin- 
ished—perhaps the exterior of the long 
swaying home is completely without lin- 
ing—or they are ripped apart by Califor- 
nia jays in search of the new season's 
first fresh eggs. But the bush-tits build 
again when the real spring weather of 
March or April arrives, at which time 
the chaparral has reached its maximum 
in both vegetative and animal activity. 

Still earlier than the bush-tits are some 
of the January nests of the Anna’s hum- 


re- mingbird (December even is on record). 


the | The young Annas are frequently on the 
ee h6mF wing before their more pugnacious cous- 
er, ins, the Costa’s hummingbirds, arrive to 
nel dominate the flowering sage and honey- 
_ suckle and penstemons in early April. By 
on- then there has also been an influx of 
ey- spring migrants and summer visitants 
_ which take advantage of this brief spring 
on period of luxuriant foliage and abun- 
dant insect life. Companies of vireos, 
to Bullock’s orioles, black-headed grosbeaks, 
ca Cl lazuli buntings, and all the western spe- 
= @ cies of wood warblers pass along the foot- 
ng hills in spring, sometimes in tremendous 
~ numbers. Only one warbler stays to nest 
me in the chaparral proper. Under the 
he closed canopy of the mature sumacs or 
e Ceanothus there is practically no herba- 
ils ceous vegetation, and here in the accu- 
~~ mulated leaf litter the lutescent orange- 
he crowned warbler places its nest cup while 
¥ the male roves from bush to bush singing 
ng his forced and speedy, but simple trill. 
hy Where there are trees large enough to 
's provide nesting holes the ash-throated 
- flycatcher is a noisy member of the chap- 
- arral tribe; but so far no woodpecker has 
ed become sufficiently adapted to the small 
rit size of the chaparral trunks to pay them 
- more than passing visits. 

From mid-March through May runs 
ch the chief nesting season in the chaparral, 
ks though a few delayed broods of the wren- 
on tit, always a late nester even though resi- 
al dent, may come out as late as July. 
- Thereby is completed a year in the elfin 
~~ forest of the southland, from a dry, hot 
ae “winter” in August and September 
= through a “spring” from December to 
ng February which is cool to warm but fre- 
- quently wet, a “summer” from March 
a through May with a riot of blossoming 
os sage and tall spikes of yucca to climax it, 
Id and a brief “autumn” in July when the 
- scarlet larkspur towers high along the 
- trails—to be followed by drying up and 
= so back to “winter” again, the seasons 
Y: according to the vegetative growth all 
“ from two to four months off the calendar 

schedule. 
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—hbut little life can survive a devastating fire. 


From the book “The Flame Birds,” an account of the author’s 
study of the roseate spoonbill. The events in this chapter were 
observed on the Second Chain-of-Islands on the Texas coast. “The 
Flame Birds” will be published by Dodd, Mead & Company in May. 


EFORE me was a flock of spoonbills, 

males and females, more or less 
evenly divided by an imponderable and 
provident nature. Here were the begin- 
ning and the endings, the vital fluids 
and fibers, the hidden purposes and 
destinies of the spoonbill race. When the 
rhythm of heredity, like a great clock, 
struck the hour and ticked off each suc- 
cessively requisite minute, these astound- 
ing creatures would move unfalteringly 
into the drama that was their own indi- 
vidual part of the universe. Theirs and 


only theirs. No one had ever observed 
this spectacle; there were countless dif- 
ficulties and numberless barriers in the 
way of even the most determined ob- 
server. 

. . - As I continued my vigil, I noticed 
a subtle change taking place in the silent- 
ly gathered flock, a shifting and with- 
drawing of row upon row, until only 
four spoonbills were visible . . . They 
won't do anything, I grumbled, and now 
they won’t even stay in view. 

In this mood I was less intent than 
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I had been through the morning hours, 
so that the explosion that took place, 
without warning, was more startling 
than it might have been earlier. It 
wasn’t a powder explosion but it might 
as well have been. It shook me quite as 
much. Actually, it was an eruption of 
the entire pink flock, a mass ascent, 
three hundred pairs of pink and car- 
mine wings. The sound was indescrib- 
able, overpowering. It was like a blow 
between the eyes and I was literally 
stunned by it. The great flock swept be- 
fore me in a mad rush of swishing, flash- 
ing wings, outstretched necks and heads, 
rigid legs. In an instant the visible 
world was filled with a confused, careen- 
ing mass of pink birds; in another the 
roar of sound had ceased, the hurtling 
bodies, the confusion of wings had dis- 
appeared. 

As I flopped about on all fours awk- 
wardly trying to get my head outside 
the blind the flock suddenly rose again, 
from a reef not a hundred yards away, 
and sailed by, almost without sound, 
ghostly, baffling, unbelievable! 

What I had witnessed was indeed the 
beginning of the spoonbill’s complex re- 
productive cycle. Subsequently I termed 
this explosive behaviorism an up-flight, 


Drawings 
by the author 


and what may be a similar outburst has 
been described by Kirkman for the black- 
headed gulls that he observed at Scoul- 
ton Mere and Twigmoor in England ... 
As a spectacle these up-flights are one 
of the most thrilling sights in all nature, 
a vivid and breath-taking ritual that 
would be magnificent in any large bird. 
With the roseate spoonbill as the princi- 
pal, it is a drama of unequaled beauty. 

At this same time the pink birds were 
seen in another form of behavior that I 
immediately labeled sky-gazing. The out- 
side stimulus generally appeared to be 
a “fellow member of the species,” i.e., 
another spoonbill, flying by over the 
heads of an assembled group of indi- 
viduals who were standing quietly in 
the shallows, doing nothing whatever. 
As the new arrival flew over them most 
of the group raised their heads, extended 
their necks and seemed to gaze intently 
at the sky. After a few seconds the heads 
were lowered and that was the end of 
it. Because this mass performance in- 
creased just prior to pair formation, I 
thought it might be continued as one of 
the inscrutable devices of sex recognition, 
but other more distinctive attitudes and 
displays eventually replaced it. 

After the discouraging drop in the 
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temperature, which began on April 1oth, 
the weather improved to such an extent 
by the goth that my hopes were definitely 
renewed. The hardy reddish egrets had 
been the first to respond to these chang- 
ing weather conditions and although 
they deserted initial nests on the 12th, 
I found that second clutches were begun 
on the 18th. There was no visible sign 
that the inexplicable pink birds were 
affected in the least by the rising tem- 
perature curve and the increasing degree 
of light, but my indulgence was fast be- 
coming as firmly established as that of 
the most doting parent. I felt certain 
that the accentuated activity of other 
species inhabiting the islands would has- 
ten preliminary items in the recreative 
schedule of ajaja. 

The 25th was warmer, with a well- 
marked heat haze over the sprawling 
chain of islands. From the mainland I 
used a huge 36-power telescope to count 
289 spoonbills on the shore of an outly- 
ing islet of the group one mile away. 

Certain that vital influences were 
abroad I was in my blind before dawn 
the next morning, which was April 26th. 
There was a fresh warmth in the air and 
a feeling of suppressed excitement that 
is quite beyond reasonable explanation. 
I suppose that many human beings con- 
tinue to respond in a blind, involuntary 
sort of way to the harmonic chords of a 
nature that is far older than the human 
race. Not an active response, perhaps, 
but an emotional one. We may rejoice 
for no tangible reason when the first 
frost touches the brown hills and early 
autumn air is pungent with the smell 
of dry leaves. Or feel unaccountably de- 
pressed when the first warm night in 
spring envelops us like a stealthy, re- 
dolent cloak. After all, we may be sure 
that the influence of a rhythmic fluctua- 
tion in the state of the weather was a 
vital concern to man for countless cen- 
turies before he learned the arts and ac- 
quired the refinements of civilization. 
There must be many innate patterns un- 
wittingly retained within us that are still 
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engraved deeply enough at least to begin 
their ancient responses. Enough to stir 
us with undefined misgivings or a vague 
restlessness. 

However well or ill-founded these 
musings may be it was clear to me that 
warm April morning that the atmo- 
sphere was electric with vitality and 
bursting with repressed eventualities. 
Before sunrise I could hear a rising chat- 
ter of bird voices, that up to this date 
had been a mere background of minor 
sounds. Laughing gulls and willets were 
making most of the clangor but I also 
detected the strange, baying notes of 
black skimmers, a distant diapason of 
sound. With the appearance of the sun 
the herons and egrets, which share the 
brushy portions of the islands with the 
spoonbills, were moving about in a con- 
fused bustle of activity. Ward’s herons, 
already told off in pairs, were mating 
and nest-building as if the whole job 
must be finished that very day. And 
snowy egrets were gurgling and leaping 
about and unfolding their delicate finery 
with the same feverish haste. As the day- 
light increased I saw skimmers squirm- 
ing about on the nearest sand spit, form- 
ing the shallow scrapes that would 
shortly contain their boldly marked eggs. 

Still the pink birds, aristocrats to the 
bitter end, made no move to join in the 
general excitement. Finally, at eleven 
o'clock there was an up-flight among the 
spoonbills, and then, at 11:56, another. 
A few moments after this second up- 
flight I saw two spoonbills that were be- 
having strangely. With sudden elation 
I knew at once that these two birds had 
already paired! 

They were on the islet directly fac- 
ing me across some 75 yards of shallow 
water and apart from the main flock. 
Their position was in full view and | 
was able to see every move that they 
made. When first observed one of them 
was perched in a low bush about fou: 
feet off the ground and the other wa> 
just alighting on a branch at a slight! 
lower level, a broken stick clasped loose]; 


The evolution and survival of the ro- 
seate spoonbill, as with all living birds, 
has been a masterly job. As a species it 
ie has met, through untold centuries, the 

slow, stern challenge of natural selection. 

It is wonderfully adapted to its environ- 
se ment. But will it be able to survive the 
at | ‘unnatural selection” that man’s expanding 
0- | needs now impose? Someone must decide. 


I in its broad bill. The first bird was lean- 
y ing forward with apparent eagerness, 
n bobbing its head up and down and with 
its bill partially open, as if anxious to 
5 take hold of the proffered stick. The sec- 
) i nd bird was likewise bobbing its head 
nd moving from a lower branch to a 


higher one in a gradual approach to the 
animated objects of its attention. When 
they met there was a highly excited in- 
terlude of head bobbing—a series of 
short, stiff little nods—and another dem- 
onstration in which the two of them 
rubbed their bills together in a tender 
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yet ecstatic sort of greeting. So feverish 
was this phase of the ceremony that the 
stick was dropped and quite obviously 
forgotten. After a moment they were 
standing close together, each with its 
head under the feathers of its back. And 
so they remained for several hours. 

I eventually decided that the first in- 
dividual, established at what turned out 
to be the nest site, was the female. The 
one arriving with the stick was the male. 
At this stage (which lasted until May 
8, a period of 13 days) pairing had been 
accomplished and the betrothal was in 
full sway. As for the mechanics of sex 
recognition and pair formation I had 
to piece together the behavior of these 
and other spoonbills and add a cer- 
tain amount of logical speculation in 
order to arrive at even a tentative de- 
scription of the manner in which such 
fundamental wonders are accomplished. 
To human eyes the spoonbill sexes are 
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alike, and indeed, sex recognition ap- 
pears to be based essentially on differ- 
ences in behavior, the male behaving ex- 
clusively like a male and the female ex- 
clusively like a female. 

Only the female sought a perch in an 
isolated bush or other location suitable 
for a nest site and passively waited for 
and characteristically responded to the 
active male. This simple procedure con- 
stituted basic female behavior. 

Only the males roved about in_ner- 
vous and aggressive little bands, fighting 
among themselves as they sought to ap- 
proach an isolated (i.e., a female) indi- 
vidual. Only the males subsequently de 
fended the territory around the nest, 
brought in material for the construction 
of the nest and fought off intruders. 

With a little practice I soon found 
that “male behavior” and “female be- 
havior” were almost as easy for me to 
recognize as for a fellow member of the 


species. Yet, when in groups, removed 
from potential or established nest sites, 
the sex of individual spoonbills was 
often uncertain, both to me and, I be- 
lieve, to the birds themselves. When the 
female of my first pair hopped to the 
ground, and ultimately mingled with a 
roving band that I suspected of being 
unmated males, they treated her as one 
of themselves, including her in their 
squabbles, in which they engaged in 
mock battles, wings raised, heads and 
necks outthrust in threatening postures 
that seldom, however, resulted in actual 
combat, Yet, a moment before, this same 
female, in her place on an adjacent 
perch, had only to bob her pretty head 
or grasp a near-by twig in her bill and 
shake it with charming agitation and 
these same stalwarts, recognizing her as 
a female of the species, fell all over each 
other in an effort to pay court. 

Thus it became my conclusion, sub- 
ject to possible revision, that the female 
spoonbill selects the nest site and there 
establishes herself, behaving like a fe- 
male and eventually responding favor- 
ably to the proper male advances. In 
most species it is the male that first takes 
up the nesting territory, but there are 
numerous exceptions to this. The male 
night heron shows off his red legs and 


sings his harsh but impassioned love 
song from a location that may or may 
not be selected as the nest site, but it is 
the females of this species that go about 
in groups and fight among themselves 
for the privilege of responding to the 
male’s irresistible song and dance. Fe- 
male tinamous and female northern 
phalaropes are the isolated displaying 
sex, although in subsequent behavior 
both differ markedly from each other 
and from the spoonbill. There has been 
some confusion as to initial territory 
defense and sexual displays by other 
colonial nesting birds, Gentoo penquins, 
common terns and cormorants, some ob- 
servers describing the male in the dis- 
playing role, others the female. Evidently 
in certain colony-nesting species both 
sexes engage initially in demonstrations 
that advertise their breeding condition 
and serve to stimulate pair formation 
throughout the assembled flock. Event- 
ually they seem to sort themselves out 
and assume their proper parts in the 
drama of recreation. 

In the spoonbill colony known fe- 
males were the only individuals that I 
saw alone at a potential or established 
nest site, bobbing their heads, gingerly 
taking hold of convenient branches or 
twigs and shaking them in what ap- 


peared to be an overflow of emotion. J 
believe that this routine is a declaration 
of sex and also of readiness for pairing. 
It is a blind, unreasoned response to 
physiological changes within the indi- 
vidual birds, changes that are chiefly a 
result of the relentless beat of an inher- 
ent sexual rhythm that may be modified 
only slightly by external factors such as 
climate or environment. The race moves 
on, through the seasons and the ages, 
flesh and blood automatons that follow 
involuntarily the path laid out for them 
with a precision of timing and of form 
that is governed for the most part by 
what Blanchard has termed “the heredi- 
tary clockwork of the population.” 

It is important to note, as Konrad 
Lorenz has pointed out, that the attri- 
butes of sex recognition are brought to- 
gether and displayed in toto only at this 
significant time of the year. Otherwise, 
taken separately or absent entirely, they 
have no sexual meaning. Their collec- 
tive use is improbable, not to be seen 
except at this season and thus sufh- 
ciently unique to be readily discerned by 
individuals of the opposite sex who are 
likewise ready for pairing. 

At this time only male spoonbills were 
seen to approach these lone females, The 
males always moved towards the femi- 
nine presence slowly, beating their re- 
splendent adult wings with a brilliant 
rapidity as they sought to gain a perch 
close to her and nodding their green and 
golden-buff heads in short, stiff little 
bows. If a male were to approach a 
spoonbill who was not ensconced as a 
willing female ought to be, his behavior 
would be quite different. He would 
either threaten the other individual, 
striking forward with his head lowered 
and wings raised slightly, or simply bob 
his head a few times and walk on. Or 
he might ignore the other bird entirely. 
Released only by the display of the fe- 
male, male behavior at this season is thus 
equally improbable. 

I was unable to determine the yard- 
stick by which a spoonbill bride-to-be 


finally selects her mate from the quarrei- 
ing mob of would-be suitors. Possibly 
the gentlemen decide the matter among 
themselves, the strongest and most per- 
sistent individual eventually eliminating 
the others. Or perhaps the male that is 
most advanced physiologically may be 
able to prevail over his fellows. Thus 
far, only the lady spoonbill knows the 
answer, for it is she who must finally 
submit to a particular male, Whether 
she actually makes a choice or simply ac- 
cepts the surviving suitor I found no 
way of learning. 

The devotion of my original pair in. 
creased at times to a high pitch, al- 
though there was a definite variation in 
its intensity. The practical result of the 
excited arrivals of the male bird with 
his offering of sticks was the gradual 
construction of a nest. The female did 
nearly all of the actual building, taking 
the sticks from the male in an enchant- 
ing little ceremony that must be required 
in order to work her up to the seemingly 
involved business of placing this bit of 
material into the growing structure, On 
some occasions there was a lowered in- 
tensity in the mutual greeting of the 
pair and the stick would be dropped, by 
one bird or the other, depending on how 
far the surge of emotion carried them. 

All though this period the male was 
not only engaged in bringing in sticks 
but also in defending a territory around 
the nest from the encroachment of other 
spoonbills, There was also a variation 
in the intensity of this phase of his be- 
havior. This territory was at first quite 
large, that of my original pair having 
a radius of twenty feet. As the betrothal 
period drew to a close the size dimin- 
ished and by the time incubation began 
the territory comprised little more than 
the nest itself. As has been suggested for 
other species it seems likely that during 
the early stages of the bond between the 
pair the defense of a larger territory than 
is needed serves the purpose of pro- 
tecting that bond. Many unmated male 
spoonbills were abroad that might have 


presumed upon the affections of the fe- 
male of the pair during the master’s 
frequent absences. Under such circum- 
stances the possibility of promiscuity 
and confusion in general might well 
be avoided by the exclusion of all other 
spoonbills from a wide area around the 
nest site. As further evidence, only 
spoonbills were excluded, herons and 
egrets came and went at will. 

As the size of the spoonbill’s territory 
diminished it was obvious that the bond 
between the pair was growing stronger 
and the intensity with which the male 
defended his little realm increased. On 
May 4th, the ninth day of their be- 
trothal, my two birds showed greater 
emotional excitement than usual, follow- 
ing an exchange between the male and 
an intruder. The male was especially 
excited and I believe, from subsequent 
events, that he had reached the final 
stage in the gonadal cycle ahead of the 
female. When the intruder had been 
driven off the male showed considerable 
agitation and this increased when the 
female joined him. He reached out, took 
hold of a branch and shook it vigorously. 
The female was now standing on the rim 
of the unfinished nest. He picked up a 
loose twig, shook it several times and 
offered it to her with a series of stiff 


little nods. She was bobbing her head 
also and after she had accepted the 
twig both birds continued nodding like 
mechanical toys. 

Suddenly the male was standing on her 
back, his wings flapping in an effort to 
gain balance. Obviously the female was 
not prepared for this sudden climax. 
She was flapping her wings and shifting 
about in such a way that the male lost 
his balance completely and toppled off. 
Unperturbed, he made a second attempt 
but the female, now forewarned, delib- 
erately repulsed him. As he approached 
she kept turning ever so slightly so that 
she was always facing him. Resigning 
himself to this impasse he hopped to 
the ground. 

During these significant events several 
spoonbills stood near by watching in- 
tently. The disgruntled male moved 
straight towards these kibitzers in a 
threatening attitude, but they refused to 
be intimidated. Utterly defeated, the 
male walked off alone, the other birds 
ignoring him elaborately. 

Standing quietly on the nest rim the 
female preened her feathers in an ab. 
sent sort of way. Being a female, her 
instincts evidently told her that she had 
nothing to fear. He would return. 
And he did! 


LOOKING 


for BIRDS 


Trail Rangers, Nature Leaguers and members of the St. Louis Bird Club 


OW that spring is almost here, the 
fair weather birders are planning 
field trips, getting in practice for the 
thrill of the big migration when it comes. 
But while winter still lingers here and 
there in parts of the land, let me raise 
my voice in praise of winter birding. 

In March, the Christmas Bird Counts 
are published by the National Audubcn 
Society, and every bird-watcher who has 
braved snow and ice and bitter cold to 
make a Count, is reminiscing now on the 
pleasure he had in finding birds even 
when bird life was at its lowest ebb. 

In three different all-day hikes con- 
ducted during the last week of December 
in the Trail Ranger territory, Calhoun 
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By the Reverend George M. Link 


join forces to find ornithological treasure even before spring comes 


County, Illinois, but taking in Pere Mar- 
quette State Park across the Illinois 
River and Dardemes Marshes across the 
Mississippi, in Missouri, a pretty good 
idea of the winter birds for this region 
was obtained. Not often is so thorough 
a census made at this season. Summer 
lists are frequent, winter lists that cover 
certain groups of birds have been made, 
but rare is it that a nearly complete 
study of the bird population is made this 
late in the year. 

Indeed few people realize the wealth 
of bird life that is here in winter time. 
Many persons stay indoors and shiver at 
the white sheet of snow laid over every- 
thing, forgetting that a special Provi- 


dence is looking after the little ones 
outdoors. True, some of the woods 
creatures fare badly in cold weather. We 
picked up a black-crowned night heron 
one day that was so emaciated that it 
died in our hands. One leg was an angry 
red color from frost-bite or gangrene, 
and perhaps sickness from a gunshot 
wound, rather than cold, killed it. Any- 
way it was far past the time when herons 
should be here, although great blues are 
seen occasionally this late in the season. 

If an animal can find food or can doze 
away, it does not suffer even in sub-zero 
weather. We saw a little bird, hanging 
upside down, apparently in distress, its 
foot caught in a weed we thought. “Is 
it starved?” I asked. But as we came 
close, it flew off with a saucy “dew-dew- 
dew” and flirted its tail in great good 
spirits. It was extracting an extra tidbit 
from a spear of weed hard to get at. 
"Twas a snowbird, junco the books call 
him, and nothing was wrong with him. 

As people travel along the highway 
they see flocks of these and other birds 
busily feeding in the tire tracks. What 
the birds find, God knows; sometimes 
grain is scattered there, though it ought 
to be distributed farther away. When 
their feet get cold they squat awhile to 
relieve the pain, I suppose, then pro- 
ceed to fill up some more. Seldom are 
they identified for what they are. There 
may be flocks of horned larks among 
them, cousins of the skylark of Europe; 
they may be tree sparrows, or starlings. 
Along the fence will be a song sparrow 
or two, and, rarely, a field sparrow; in 
lower ground a swamp sparrow; in low 
woods white-throated sparrows, those 
aristocrats of the sparrow tribe, and fox 
sparrows. 

Then when you reach a well-kept 
farm, and get around to the pigpen and 
fodder yard you find many other birds. 
Red-winged blackbirds, twenty or thirty 
at a time; several rusty blackbirds from 
the North; one or two common black- 
birds which are learnedly called bronzed 
or common grackles. A group of Euro. 


Photographs by John H. Gerard 


pean birds will be there too, the starl- 
ing, and the English sparrow. A third 
European interloper is seen only around 
St. Louis where it was released back in 
1870. It resembles the house sparrow 
both in appearance and habits, and at 
least two colonies have been established 
in our area, They are known as Euro- 
pean tree sparrows. 

Other birds also mingle freely with 
the hogs and cows. The mourning dove, 
so gentle and dainty, becomes terrifi- 
cally wrought up over spilled corn or 
even a scrap of meat. We counted twenty 
on one fence wire waiting for the farmer 
to feed his cattle. Cardinals, of all things, 
drop down in the mud with the rest, 
and juncos and native sparrows have a 
gay time at the trough. 

Back in a protected spot is a famous 
feeding place called the Birds’ Break- 
fast room. It is next door to their sleep- 
ing quarters and serves very well to fill 
up their craws before the day’s work. 
Since suet is served up to them and 
mixed grain and seeds, hordes of birds 
are attracted. Bob-whites whirr up as 
you approach and pheasants are not 
above paying a hasty call. Titmice, 
chickadees, nuthatches, downy and 
hairy woodpeckers, all come trouping 
in along with a timid brown creeper, 
or a golden-crowned kinglet, though the 
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Can you tell a 
white-throated 
sparrow (left) 
from a fox 
sparrow 
(right) ? 


Trail Rangers 
(in photograph 
below) can! 


Bird photographs 
by Allan D. 
Cruickshank. 


latter does not come down to the feed- 
tray. It is here that a family of mock 
ingbirds have taken to staying and blue- 
birds come also, and goldfinches, 

Once we saw twenty small birds sitting 
quietly in a low tree, uttering not a 
sound. Incessantly, they wiped their coni- 
cal beaks on the twigs on which they 
perched. When finally they started talk- 
ing, they sounded chattery, like gold 
finches calling, but muted, wheezy. With 
their streaked breasts, forked tails, and 
touch of yellow, they indicated what 


they were, pine siskins. But pine siskins 
are of the North Woods, at home among 
pines. Nevertheless, here they were, far 
from their native surroundings. As E. 
M. Nicholson, the ornithologist, says: 
“The pine siskin breeds from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and yet very few 
people have seen the bird ... When one 
sees his first flock he had better look 
long and earnestly, for it may be many 


a day before he sees a second.” 


Better haunts for winter birds are 
down by the water. Wherever a warm 
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hole in the ice can be found -near the 
mouth of a creek or at a spring, strange 
things go on. You may see twenty-five 
blue jays all at once disporting in the 
snow. Red-bellied woodpeckers drop 
down for a wee drap. Even a lone kill- 
deer may be sighted, or a Wilson’s snipe, 
but often their place is taken by several 
kinds of blackbirds wading out and 
lifting water-soaked leaves in gingerly 
fashion to catch scuds and water insects. 
At nine in the morning with tempera- 
ture down to zero, many birds can be 
caught at their bath! 


Then in open places in the river, rafts 
of ducks will be seen, resting from mi- 
gration or diving for food. Coots, called 
mudhens, are sometimes with them. 
Overhead weaving back and forth are 
streams of ducks, or geese, or gulls. With 
them, trying to feed on stranded fish, 
will be an eagle or two, unbelievable as 
it may sound. A couple of cormorants 
may warm themselves in the sun. 


But last and choicest of all places to 
hunt in, is a deep swamp woods, We en- 
tered such a paradise in January, with 
its hidden stillnesses and quiet nooks, 
but also with the rustle and music of 
many songbirds in it, full as it was of 
fruited trees, berried shrubs, loaded 
vines and seeded flower stalks. Winter 
does not come here: but a kind of per- 
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ennial twilight springtide. The birds are 
in finest fettle, feeling as proud of their 
domain as though they owned it. Dozens 
of red-headed woodpeckers chase hun- 
dreds of other birds from their hunting 
quarters. When a great to-do among 
bluebirds was heard, we found they 
were protesting the presence of common 
sapsuckers among their favorite winter- 
berry or deciduous holly. Such pretty 
anger was gorgeous to see, Rollicking 
Carolina wrens sang every bit as vigor- 
ously as in March, but robins, dozens 
of them, were hardly behindhand with 
their voices. Song sparrows sang their 
lyrics, too, and tufted titmice whistled 
bravely. We heard pileated woodpeckers, 
those crow-sized, shy, wild spirits of the 
tall timber. We even saw their work on 
a lone, lorn tree. 

In places like these your ordinary hiker 
seldom ventures. The walking is treach- 
erous, wet, all the more so when recent 
ice forms over the water holes to lure 
the unsuspecting to a sudden drop in 
two or three feet of ice water. So, be- 
cause folk seldom venture out where 
the birds lurk in winter they won't be- 
lieve you when you say you have been in 
a never-never land just across the river 
where life is rich and abundant. Robins 
in winter? Bluebirds! No, that is hardly 
credible. 

Listen awhile then as we relate the 
sum total of these wintry expeditions 
into a wonderland of birds. Over forty 


Among visitors to the “bird’s breakfast 
room,” photographed by John H. Gerard 
are numbered cedar waxwings and bril- 
liant cardinals. Photograph of cedar wax- 
wing, above right, by Wright M. Pierce; 
of cardinal, below, by Hal H. Harrison. 
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different kinds, and individuals up to 
600, were seen in the one tract alone. 
There were lisping cedar waxwings, busy 
swallowing whole red haws from the 
green haw tree. Flickers were berrying, 
too, but on hackberry trees. And thrushes, 
if you please, two hermits, at inkberries. 
Had we looked longer we might have 
seen a catbird as the Nature League at 
Springfield did when they made their 
Christmas Bird Count, or a saw-whet 
owl which they listed the year before. 


All in all, eighty-one different kinds 
of birds were identified. This takes in 
nearly every bird except rare winter 
visitants. The count totted up to 13,285. 
Some forty-two persons took part in the 
toll, including Trail Rangers, Nature 
Leaguers, and members of the St. Louis 
Bird Club. Taking advantage of the ex- 
ample and work of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey, they were able to enjoy 
several unforgettable jaunts in the snow, 
and do a useful job at the same time. 


WILDLIFE 
1s part of our 


HERITAGE 


By Edward H. Graham 
Chief Biology Division 
Soil Conservation Service 


Wild creatures have influenced 
man’s philosophy and artistic ex- 
pressions through the ages. This 
article is part of Mr. Graham’s new 
book, “The Land and Wildlife,” 
which will be published in April 
by the Oxford University Press. 


AN’S earliest association with ani- 
mals must have been one he could 

not avoid, for undoubtedly he had many 
reasons to shun wild beasts. It is easy to 
imagine that primitive man was forced 
to encounter wild birds and mammals 
whether he wanted to or not. Having no 
utensils, he must have lived close to 
water so he need not carry it, and at 
springs, streams, and lakes he and the 
other animals of his time must have 
sought water to drink. Perhaps this is 
where he first killed an animal. Man 
must have learned a lot about animals 
then—about their comings and goings, 
how to avoid them, or drive them off. 
Before he had learned to hunt and 
fish, man probably did not use animals 
much for food or clothing. How long a 
time elapsed before our ancient ances- 
tors, becoming accustomed to animals 
through accidental and enforced associa- 
tion, first took it upon themselves to kill 
a large mammal, no one can say. Per- 
haps, in one way or another, they were 
encouraged by the killing of smaller 
game. Man devised ways of successful 
hunting long before he discovered how 
to grow grain from seed. He was a 
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“The Peaceable Kingdom” 


hunter before he became a farmer— 
long, long before—and he had a history 
of intimate experiences with animals be- 
fore he thought much more of plants 
than he thought of the rocks or the rain. 

During the late glacial periods in 
Europe man was forced into caves where 
he sought shelter from a climate of in- 
creasing severity, At that time the woolly 
rhinoceros, musk ox, bison, and rein- 
deer were prevalent. And into caves too, 


Early 19th century painting by Edward Hicks, in the collection of the Museum of Modern Art. 


went the cave lion, the cave bear, and 
the cave hyena. Neanderthal man had 
only the crudest weapons, but he did use 
fire which must have helped to keep the 
cave animals from the shelters he chose 
for retreat. Later, as the glaciers receded, 
men appeared who knew the use of bet- 
ter weapons, and had many implements 
of stone. They were hunters, and great 
artists, and there is some reason to be- 
lieve that they might have domesticated 


the horse. These men killed large mam- 
mals which served to provide them with 
skins for raiment and flesh for food. 
Enough is known of Stone Age man to 
tell us that animals influenced not only 
food and clothing, but also the develop- 
ment of weapons, and later, of art. As- 
sociation with animals also stimulated 
the adoption of ritual and symbolism, 
the forerunners of religion. 

One of the most fascinating chapters 
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of man’s cultural history revolves around 
the cave art of the late Paleolithic man, 
as it is revealed in the caverns of France 
and Spain. On the walls and ceilings of 
those caves are beautiful drawings of 
at least twenty-five kinds of wild ani- 
mals, many of them long extinct as in- 
habitants of southwestern Europe. 


Among them are graceful, accurate like- 
nesses of reindeer, cave bear, wild cattle, 
horse, lion, salmon, woolly mammoth, 
wolf, deer and wild boar, some shown 
alone, others in groups. Engraved on the 
rock, modeled in clay, sculptured in 
high relief and carved on horns, bones, 


Buffaloes fight in a rock en- 
graving from North Africa. 


and teeth, these animal likenesses prove 
Stone Age man a master of the arts. 

Most astounding of prehistoric artistic 
achievements were the colored paintings 
such as those of the European bison or 
wisent, still brilliantly preserved in the 
darkness of the Altamira grotto of north- 
ern Spain, First engraved on a prepared 
surface, heavy outlines were then drawn 
on the rock in black or red with yellow- 
brown added for tones representing the 
more hairy parts of the bison. Pigments 
were mixed with animal oils or fats, giv- 
ing us at once the birth of oil painting 
and of polychrome murals. These paint- 
ings by present standards are high ac- 
complishment in the field of art. All of 
this, by men whose best weapons were 
stone implements, who had no domesti- 
cated plants and probably no tamed ani- 
mals, and who lived so long ago that 
some of the species they depicted never 
survived to be seen even by the oldest 
of modern men. 

Within our own country, prehistoric 
men took great satisfaction in portray- 
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ing animals, and they have left their 
records to prove it. Although from an 
artistic standpoint they are compara- 
tively crude, the chipped characters made 
by early men on the high side walls of 
Utah’s northern canyons show unusual 
interest in wild animals. The antiquity 
of these pictographs is shown by the 
fact that one of the animals most com- 
monly carved is the wild turkey, a spe- 
cies now extinct in that region. In some 
of these pictographs turkeys are shown 
being driven by men into corrals. The 
deer was also commonly carved, as were 
elk, mountain sheep, and occasionally 
bison. The antelope, later common in 
the area, was not represented. Does the 
roster of species, one wonders, suggest 
a more moist climate then, with trees oc- 
curring more abundantly at lower eleva- 
tions than they do now? 

Between recorded use of wildlife by 
ancient man and historic chronicles there 
is a vast hiatus. Long after the first 
primitive art we find animals again re- 
corded in early sculpture and architec- 
ture of the Old World, It is interesting 
that civilizations of the Nile and 
Euphrates have left us less of domesti- 
cated animals, like the horse and dog, 
than they have of species selected for 
their symbolic character and ornamental 


Below, six ostriches in a prehistoric 
rock engraving, Fezzan, South Africa. 
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possibilities. Down to the present time, 
the animals most used in architectural 
ornament have been the lion, panther, 
tiger, eagle, and dolphin. To a lesser 
extent, the horse, goat, ox, aurochs, ser- 
pent and other animals have been em- 
ployed, especially their heads. Inevit- 
ably, imaginative men combined various 
animals or their parts to produce fan- 
tastic creatures. Hence the grifin — 
lion’s body with head and wings of an 
eagle—symbol of wisdom and watchful- 
ness; the sphinx —lion and woman — 
guardian of temples and tombs; the 
centaur—horse and man; and the chim- 
aera, with lion’s head, goat’s body, and 
serpent’s tail. 

Among animals used for ornamental 
design, the lion holds first place. Tales 
of lion hunts come down to us from 
palace walls of the Assyrian kings, while 
the Egyptians idealized the lion in art 
until it was almost unrecognizable. The 
Greeks and the Romans associated the 
lion with springs, gates, and temples, 
both in ornament and ritual. The sleep- 
ing lion was the symbol of the fallen 
hero. In early Christian art the lion 
represented various things—the emblem 
of the Redeemer, or the symbol of evil. 
Later, in consequence of the Crusades, 
the lion became the most common figure 
of heraldry. The head of the lion es- 
pecially is found on gargoyles, door 
knockers, vessel spouts, fountains, fur- 
niture, and as countless other decora- 
tive elements. Second only to the lion 
is the eagle. From the earliest times— 
Persian, Assyrian, Egyptian—the eagle 
has had a place in art, mythology, and 
religion. Excepting the lion, the eagle 
is the most used heraldic creature, the 
national emblem of many countries in- 
cluding our own. 

Among other animals the dolphin— 
a mammal of the sea—holds a high place 
in decorative art, as do the scallop 
shell, conch, and the serpent which was 
used so widely in the Americas as well 
as in the Old World. To the most spec- 
tacular of aboriginal American archi- 


tecture, that of the Mayans, wild ani- 
mals gave conspicuous character. The 
snake is everywhere on Mayan build- 
ings, while other species—lizard, rabbit, 
eagle — occupy prominent places. The 
Old World lion, of course, was absent, 
but the New World lions—puma and 
jaguar—took its place. The jaguar and 
snake were combined in American coun- 


Mammoth drawn on a cave wall—from the 
cavern at Combarrelles, Dordogne, France. 


terparts of the fantastic creatures of the 
Old World. In Eskimo art also, as in 
ivory carvings, native animals are con- 
spicuous. Even today, in the face of 
modernistic design, the features of wild 
creatures — realistic and conventional — 
play an important part in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. 

Another broad aspect of human cul- 
ture for which we are not only indebted 
to, but in large measure dependent upon, 
wildlife is the development of domesti- 
cated animals from wild species. As al- 
ready noted, glacial man may have 
tamed the horse although we cannot be 
sure. We inherited the horse, as well 
as most of our other domesticated ani- 
mals, from Europe, or at least from the 
Old World. In addition to the horse, 
we obtained cattle, sheep, goat, swine, 
water buffalo, yak, camel, goose, duck, 
chicken, guinea-hen, and pigeon from 
the Old World. From South America 
came only the llama, alpaca, muscovy 
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The eagle, protected by act of 
Congress, is king in patriotic 
art. Despite GI slang, the bird 
on the Army discharge button, 
at the right, is not a duck. 


The eagle on Charlemagne’s sword 
—successor to the Roman eagles, 
precursor of the eagles of Prussia. 


The Thunder Bird carries off a 
whale, on a drum design by thie 
Nootka Indians of Vancouver. From 
Pertaining to Birds, design port- 
folio by Doris Rosenthal, © Art 
Education, Inc., N. Y. Bald Eagle 
photograph, Philip D. Gendreau. 
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duck, and guinea-pig, and from Mexico 
the turkey. The dog was the only domes- 
ticated animal common to the two hemi- 
spheres. The evolution of domesticated 
animals is a long and interesting story 
and, as N. S. Shaler wrote in his excel- 
lent book on the subject (“Domesticated 
Animals,” published by Scribner): 

. when we consider the enlargements of 
resources and the diversification of industries 
which rest upon the adoption of any one of 
these animals—as for instance, the horse— 
we see in a way what the possession of domes- 
ticated animals and plants really means, and 
are in a position to conceive, though at best 
but dimly, what the scores of these captive 
species have done for us. 


Through domestication we have ob- 
tained not only beasts for burden-bear- 
ing, food, and raiment, but many ani- 
mals used in sports such as racing and 
polo and in entertainment such as the 
circus and bullfight. Some animals, as 
the peacock and swan, we value for pure 
ornament. We have also inherited pets 
through the taming of wild beasts. It 
is of interest that the Aztecs had gath- 
ered together many wild animals in a 
great menagerie for Montezuma in Mexi- 
co City, although they had few domesti- 
cated beasts. These caged animals were 
pets of a sort, collected for the amuse- 
ment and satisfaction of the ruler. Per- 
haps animals were tamed first as much 
for pets and companions as for more 
useful purposes, although the origins of 
domesticated animals, like those of cul- 
tivated plants, are obscure. It is possible 
that some animals became domesticated 
through habitual association with man. 
Others may have taken this course by 
being at first captured for the food they 
provided. Domestication of animals puts 
civilization in permanent debt to wild- 
life, and supplies a firm supporting rea- 
son for its conservation. 

It is conceivable that the early curi- 
osity about animals which led to their 
taming and domestication had many 
special effects no longer associated with 
them. It must have helped to develop a 
sense of property and an increased re- 
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“Bird in Space,” Constantin Brancusi’s fa- 
mous bronze in the collection of the Museum 
of Modern Art, approaches the abstract but 
acknowledges its inspiration in the rhythm 
of flight. (Photograph by Soichi Sunami.) 
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Birds in design: left to right, 15th century Italian, Armenian, and an 
iron age drawing from Cyprus. Zuni Indian drawing (Denver Art Museum). 


sponsibility for the care of the house- 
hold. The use of animals by certain 
groups of people permitted ascendency 
over those who did not possess them and 
thus facilitated the art of war. Their 
care must also have had much to do 
with conditioning man to a less nomadic 
way of life in which the cultivation of 
crops came naturally as he discovered 
that he could grow plants for their edible 
seeds. The interest in animals opened 
men’s minds to all the things about them, 
giving rise not only to natural history 
but to development in other fields of 


science as time went on. A number of 


tame animals, such as the guinea-pig, 
hamster, white mouse, and rat, are ex- 
tensively used in experimental medi- 


cine, millions of them serving science in 
the United States each year. Today we 
are studying wild animals, especially the 
social species, to learn what we can of 
their behavior. What we may learn may 
give us hints on how better to orient our 
own society. 

It is not alone in art and domestica- 
tion that wild animals help shape our 
lives. It is, in fact, difficult to avoid their 
influence. As already suggested, animal 
symbolism is very old. It is common in 
the Bible. Early Greek poetry is full of 
it. The lamb of God, the serpent in the 
Garden of Eden, the dove and the ark, 
Jonah and the whale, and many other 
Biblical allegories prove man’s long 
familiarity with the animal life of the 
earth. Aesop’s fables are often told 
through wild creatures, while nursery 
rhymes and fairy tales, many of them 
very old, tell often of beasts and birds. 
The Jungle Book, Bambi, Black Beauty, 
and many other stories written about 
animals are perennial favorites. Alice in 
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Wonderland would lose much of its 
charm without the cat, the walrus, the 
hare, the oyster and the dormouse. Ani- 
mal symbolism contributes richness to 
expression and familiar touches to alle- 
gory and metaphor, as wild creatures 
continue their steady contribution to 
this portion of our cultural life. Even 
the modern motion picture, technical 


marvel that it is, finds some of its popu- 
larity in Mickey Mouse. 

In many other aspects of everyday 
living we are indebted to wildlife, From 
time immemorial the stars in the sky 
took form as animals, The constellations 
Great Bear (Ursa major); Little Beat 
(Ursa minor); the Scorpion (Scorpio), 
Crow (Corvis); Ram (Aries); Dragon 
(Draco); Swan (Cygnus); Eagle (Aquila); 
Giraffe (Camelopardalis); the Fishes 
(Pisces); Winged Horse (Pegasus); Lion 
(Leo); Serpent (Serpens); Lesser Dog 
(Canis minor); and Sea Monster (Cetus) 
are familiar to all who know the north- 
ern skies. In the South, the Wolf (Lupus): 
Centaur (Centaurus); Crane (Grus); 
Phoenix; Chameleon; Hare (Lepus); Dog 


More bird motifs in design: from Peru, from the Ukraine, and from Java. 


All except the Zuni Indian drawing copyright Art Education, Inc., N. Y. 


(Canis major); Capricornus; and Pea- 
cock (Pavo) are conspicuous. Among 
the twelve signs of the zodiac, seven 
are animals and another is a fantastic 
beast, the centaur. 

The British lion, American eagle, and 
Russian bear are familiar characters in 
cartoons of the day. Although our 
enemies are sometimes caricatured as 
beasts, they are more often shown as de- 
generate or monstrous men than as ani- 
mals. In modern advertising birds and 
mammals play a conspicuous part; often 
they are the symbol of the product, It is 
surprising, in this day of helicopters, 
television, plastics, atomic energy, radar, 
and jet-propelled planes, that so many 
advertisers use animals for popular ap- 
peal. Many popular brands of foods and 
other products bear animal names. Leaf- 
ing through our magazines proves how 
true this is. Our baseball and football 
teams frequently assume names of birds 
and mammals. 

Cultural values must include mention 
of the influence of the beaver and other 
furbearers in the opening and develop- 
ment of the Far West. In Canada the 
Hudson Bay Company, founded upon 
trade in fur resources, has for four hun- 
dred years contributed much to the de- 
velopment of the North. The marks of 
quality or points on a Hudson Bay 
blanket still remind us that its value 
was originally scored in prime beaver 
skins, In our own country the search 
for furs helped chart the westward course 
of empire. Exploration and wildlife are 
intricately related, for wildlife provides 
food and clothing for the explorer and 
pioneer. 

In the United States we learned very 
early from the Indians the species of 


wild animals that could be used for 
food, clothing and other utilitarian pur- 
poses. Close association with wild 
creatures was a part of daily living for 
our early forebears. The buckskin suit, 
long rifle, and other symbols of the wild- 
erness are full of meaning. As our nation 
expanded, explorers moved westward 
over trails that the Indians, and before 
them, wild animals had defined. Many 
of our great highways follow courses 
that buffaloes marked across the land. 
The buffalo, following migratory paths 
across the continent, beat well-defined 
lanes of travel. They had the capacity 
to choose the easiest grades and most 
direct courses. They selected the short- 
est overland portages and the shallowest 
river crossings. Their routes, or traces, 
blazed the way for many roads, canals, 
and rail routes. As A. E, Hulbert puts 
it in his book on “Historic Highways 
of America” (published by Arthur H. 
Clark Co.): 

- . . The farther back we go in our his- 
tory, the more conclusive does the evidence 
become that the first ways were the highest 
ways. Our first roads were ridge roads and 
their day is not altogether past in many 
parts of the land. These first roads were “run,” 
or built, along the general alignment of the 
first pioneer roads, which, in turn, were noth- 
ing more than “blazed” paths of the Indian 
and buffalo. . .” 

Undoubtedly the migrations of the buffalo 
caused the opening of the great overland 
trails upon which the first white men came 
into the West. 

. - . the New York Central, the Baltimore 
and Ohio, the Pennsylvania, and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio cross the first great divide in 
the eastern portion of our country on routes 
selected centuries ago by the plunging buf- 
falo. 

Place names throughout the land and 
topographic features familiarly bear ani- 
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mal names. There are counties in the 
United States commemorating the eagle 
(Colorado), caribou (Idaho), elk (Kan- 
sas, Pennsylvania), big horn (Montana, 
Wyoming), antelope (Nebraska), buf- 
falo (Wisconsin, Nebraska, South Da- 
kota), beaver (Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Utah), and kingfisher (Oklahoma). Flags 
of historic importance in our own land, 
as elsewhere, have carried animal like- 
nesses. Stamps also, as well as coins, bear 
images of wild and tame creatures. 

Yet the greatest impress wildlife has 
made upon Americans is an intangible 
one. We have absorbed from the Indians 
much in the way of architecture, art, and 
customs that influence our building, 
painting, and way of life. What we 
learned in the way of hunting and fish- 
ing and getting along in the wilderness 
has actually helped to determine the 
very traits and characteristics that are 
American. In analyzing the influence of 
wildlife in American culture, Aldo Leo- 
pold (Journal of Wildlife Management, 
January 1943) points to three values. 
The first is that which “reminds us of 
our distinctive national origins and evo- 
lution,” as the modern boy playing in 
a coonskin cap re-enacts a phase of 
American history, There is also value in 
that which “reminds us of our depend- 
ency on the soil-plant-animal-man food 
chain” which we inherit from genera- 
tions of familiarity with things that are 
wild. Finally there is an ethical value 
arising out of this man-earth relationship 
which tells us that “we shall achieve 


For readers of “Alice in Wonderland,” the 
gryphon is real and the dodo still lives. 
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conservation when and only when the 
destructive use of land becomes unethical 
— punishable by social ostracism.” 

Pointing also to two ideas arising out 
of our pioneer experience—the “go-light” 
idea of resourcefully traveling alone in 
the wilderness and the “one bullet-one 
buck” idea of expert marksmanship — 
Leopold writes that, in their later evo- 
lution, these values and ideas “become 
a code of sportsmanship, a self-imposed 
limitation on sport,” giving rise to “a 
distinctively American tradition of self. 
reliance, hardihood, woodcraft, and 
marksmanship.” These are perhaps in- 
tangibles, but they are nevertheless vital 
factors in our national character. Among 
these characteristics, in fact, are those 
which set Americans apart and in which 
we take pride. Our own debt to wildlife 
and the wilderness, it might well be 
maintained, has had an effect not only 
upon our culture, but upon our indi- 
viduality as well. 

The relation between resources and 
our history is reflected in the American 
personality. Because of the great wealth 
of natural objects surrounding the col- 
onist, it was easy to believe that wildlife, 
forests, the land itself, were limitless, in- 
exhaustible. What Jenks Cameron has 
written of wildlife in his Brookings In- 
stitution monograph of the Biological 
Survey could as easily have been written 
of minerals, forests, grassland or soil. He 
wrote: 
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In a word, it was inevitable that his envir- 
onment should have bred in the early Ameri- 
can settler a fixed idea and a trait. The fixed 
idea was a conviction that any such thing 
as the extermination of game was impossible. 
The trait was a prodigal disregard for not 
merely game but wildlife of all sorts com- 
parable to the solicitude which the boy with 
a stick in his hands feels for the weeds by 
the wayside. And both the trait and the idea 
were transmitted to the early settler’s chil- 
dren and to his children’s children. And along 
with them were transmitted the fierce con- 
viction that the free-born American had the 
right to bear arms, and to “gun” pretty much 
where, when, and how he pleased. 


Among other things, this conviction 
helped us shape a representative govern- 
ment and a democratic way of life. 

To summarize the debt of human cul- 
ture to wildlife we must admit that it 
is virtually impossible to imagine civili- 
zation without domesticated animals, the 
influence of wild creatures in literature, 
art, and architecture, and their part in 
religious and allegorical symbolism, It 
is no wonder, then, that there is within 
us something that cries out when wild- 
life is endangered, as when a species is 
threatened with extinction, or when 
marshlands, forests, and other homes for 
wild birds and mammals are materially 
changed or destroyed. It is not the voice 
of the hunter, who loses game to shoot, 
nor the naturalist, who loses a species 
to study, that alone challenges change, 
nor should it be. Our whole history as 
a nation, people, and race, sees in the 
loss of wildlife an injury to our cultural 
heritage we cannot easily tolerate. Our 
original interest—born of ancient men 
and tribes so long ago—still persists. It 
is as much a part of us as our instincts, 
emotions, and habits, and in this interest 
we find a reason and a challenge for 
preserving wildlife far stronger than the 
recreational and economic considerations 
so often stressed today. Such interests 
do not loom large to many who deal 
with wildlife, but they motivate much of 
what most of us feel when the future 
existence of a great natural resource is 
known to be at stake. 


A typical Scot named McGill 
Who finds that birds give him a thrill 
Will have simply nothin’ 
To do with the puffin 
For look at the size of its bill. 
Allan D. Cruickshank 
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ACH of the following statements 

employs some word that is in com- 
mon use among naturalists and outdoors- 
men but is apt to be a bit tricky. How 
good is your nature-vocabulary? Check 
the phrase which you believe completes 
each statement accurately. Score 5 
points for each one you get right. If 
you score as high as 50, your nature-vo- 
cabulary is above average. A score of 60 
to 75 means that you are exceptionally 
skilled in outdoor-talk. And a score of 
anything over 75 entitles you to rate 
yourself as an expert. Answers are on 


page 112. 


How's your 


NATURE VOCABULARY? 


asks Alan Devoe 


Eft is the word for (1) part of an 
axe; (2) a young elk; (3) the weight 
of a dead animal; (4) a newt or 


salamander, 

If you wanted to see a cygnet, the 
best place to go would be (1) to a 
lake frequented by swans; (2) up a 
tree to an eagles’ nest; (3) to a 
swamp at midnight; (4) into a cave. 
The process of farrowing is done (1) 
with horses or a tractor; (2) to pre- 
vent the spread of forest fires; (3) 


only where there are pigs; (4) only 
where the natural water-supply is 
insufficient. 

A remarkable thing about elvers is 
(1) the dams they build; (2) the 
pain and swelling they cause; (3) 
their skill in digging holes; (4) their 
travels under water. 

If you found yourself with a poult, 
it would be well to (1) feed it plenty 
of grain; (2) change it every few 
hours; (3) soak your foot and rest 
for a day or two; (4) use it to pro- 
pel your canoe. 

Those who have had experience 
with shitepokes say that (1) their 
noxious smell is hard to get rid of; 
(2) they are a useful kind of knap- 
sack; (3) their voice sounds like the 
pounding of a stake; (4) their iron 
points make them dangerous for 
novices. 

To get a maximum catch of silver- 
fish, it is best (1) to use angleworms; 
(2) to go fishing in cloudy weather; 
(3) to use a heavy gaff or spear; (4) 
to perform a thorough house-clean- 
ing. 


16. 


. The likeliest place to find an ousel 


is (1) near a waterfall; (2) on a 
horse’s harness; (3) in the sky on a 
clear night; (4) over a camp-fire. 
Milt is (1) produced by fish; (2) the 
mud deposited at river-mouths by 
the current; (3) abundant on dairy 
farms; (4) what decayed vegetation 
turns into. 

Confronted by a toggle, you may 
reasonably suppose that it has been 
(1) recently mated; (2) left by the 
tide; (3) deposited by a glacier; (4) 
constructed by human hands. 

If you are told that a bird is identi- 
fiable by marks on its lores, you 
should look for the marks (1) on 
the bird’s back; (2) on the under- 
side or abdomen; (3) on the face 
or cheeks; (4) on the tips of the 
wings. 


. You would probably find a leveret 


most useful for (1) prying up heavy 
objects; (2) eating; (3) keeping 
your ears warm; (4) finding your 
bearings without a compass. 


. Among hell-divers, it is common to 


(1) lay eggs; (2) ride dexterously 
on log-jams; (3) pounce on small 
animals from an_ over-hanging 
branch; (4) be accompanied by 
snow and high wind. 

If you have ever seen a spinney, you 
will probably have noticed that (1) 
it secretes a thread-like “silk”; (2) 
it is an essential in sailing; (3) it 
is usually found in schools or shoals; 
(4) it affords a chance to get out 
of the sun. 

Unlike the common house-mouse, a 
titmouse may (1) require your see- 
ing a doctor; (2) fly vigorously 
through the air; (3) keep the snow 
off you; (4) travel a long distance 
under water. 

You will be most apt to make use 
of a stoat if you are (1) thoroughly 
chilled; (2) engaged in raising hogs; 
(3) driving horses in deep snow; (4) 
catching rats, 


18. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


. It is a distinguishing feature of a 


gannet that (1) it makes long per- 
pendicular dives; (2) it is incapable 
of begetting young; (3) the stronger 
the pull against it, the more it 
tightens; (4) it can be more quickly 
set up than a regular tent. 

If you are out walking and suddenly 
come across a rue, your likeliest ac- 
tion will be to (1) look at its 
leaves or blossoms; (2) climb it; (3) 
leap out of its striking range; 
(4) dip up some to drink. 


. When you find a deadfall, you will 


have found (1) fruit lying on the 
ground; (2) a primitive kind of 
trap; (3) a dried-up waterfall; (4) 
a sheer-sided ravine. 

You can usually identify ; a junco 
by the fact that it (1) is shunned by 
other wolves; (2) covers the head 
and face as well as the rest of the 
body; (3) has white outer tail- 
feathers; (4) is made of chinked 
logs. 

A beaver kit (1) has a flat tail; (2) 
is usually made of sticks and mud; 
(3) needs careful sharpening; (4) is 
fastened over only one shoulder. 
It is characteristic of sticklebacks 
that (1) the male builds the nest; 
(2) they ascend hills in a zig-zag; 
(3) they resemble domestic hogs 
but are leaner; (4) their burrs cling 
to your clothes. 

If you stumbled upon a vole, it 
would probably (1) scamper away 
through the grass; (2) awe you by 
its great size; (3) hold your leg fast 
in its grip; (4) indicate a recent en- 
campment. 

The logical place to put a mandrake 
would be (1) with the ducks; (2) in 
your tool-shed; (3) in the garden; 
(4) in a well. 

If you’re interested in umbels, you 
will find it most rewarding to (1) 
examine trees; (2) carry field- 
glasses; (3) use a glass-bottom boat; 
(4) get up before dawn. 
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O all nature-minded people there 
must sometimes come moments of 
discouragement over the inadequacy of 
conservation education and the sturdy 
public apathy toward problems vitally 
involving the maintenance of our land 
and our wildlife. It is bound to seem, 
sometimes, that we scarcely progress at 
all. Hardly is one threatened species of 
bird or animal saved temporarily from 
extinction when another is menaced. A 
park is set aside, and in the next mo- 
ment there is a bill in the legislature to 
abolish some other refuge equally vital. 
It sometimes seems to conservationists, 
in low moments, that all their writing 
and speaking is a waste of ink and 
breath. 
The reason, of course, is that we have 
our attention fixed on the conservation 
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imperfections of today (which are ser- 
ious enough, certainly) and on the pos- 
sible worse imperfections which can be 
the consequence tomorrow. Rightly 
enough, we are concerned with the pres- 
ent and the future; and it can be a glum 
prospect. But it might be a good idea, 
now and then, to look backward, and to 
take heart from the evidence of how 
far we have come. The conservation road 
is a hard one and sometimes a slow one. 
But it is a road; it does go on; it does 
get somewhere. 

We have all read the huge statistics 
of the game-slaughter of yesteryear: how 
the bison were butchered, how the pas- 
senger pigeons were diminished from 
their original myriads, and all the rest. 
But big statistics somehow are not very) 
vivid. They stand on the printed page 
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For Sale: 
Five Cents 


By Alan Devoe 


like the figures of astronomers, stunning 
but not quite real, not quite alive. To 
see what things were like back in the 
pre-conservation days, before the begin- 
ning of the long campaign of game-laws 
and public education that sometimes 
seems to us to have accomplished so lit- 
tle, what we really need is a first-hand 
account, carefully set down in that era, 
of the actual conditions of market-hunt- 
ing and game-selling as a man observed 
them from day to day. 

Not long ago such an account came 
into my hands. It is a volume entitled 
The Market Assistant, and it was pub- 


lished in New York in the year 1867. It 
was written by a man named Thomas 
F. DeVoe. Perhaps he was a remote rela- 
tive among my forbears; I do not know. 
At any rate, Thomas DeVoe was by pro- 
fession a butcher. He had a stall or 
butcher-shop in Jefferson Market, where 
he had established himself in 1833. 
Butcher DeVoe did not confine himself 
to carving and slicing meats, He was 
a Colonel in the militia; interested in 
history, he belonged to the New York 
Historical Society and now and then 
read papers before it; taking a fancy to 
writing, he wrote The Market Assistant. 
It was his intention, in this fat volume 
of nearly five hundred pages, to describe 
the articles of food commonly sold in 


Why should the housewife buy a 
prosaic leg of mutton, when the 
wagon is rushing in from the 
country with a load of succulent 
songbirds? (From an old print.) 


Jefferson Market in his day, and to in- 
corporate the “curious incidents and 
anecdotes” which came his way as he 
plied his trade of historian-butcher in 
the years up to 1867. 

The year 1867, after all, is not so very 
long ago. Many men now living were 
living then. But to look into The Mar- 
ket Assistant, which records as does no 
other chronicle known to me the plain 
facts of the traffic in wildlife at that 
time, is to realize what a real revolution 
the conservation movement has effected 
in these eighty years. Colonel DeVoe 
sets down his notes and prices and 
“curious anecdotes” with simple matter- 
of-factness. It appears never to have 
crossed his mind that a time might 
come when his outlook, and his cus- 
tomers’, would seem appalling. 

The section on animals is grisly 
enough. “Yesterday at Fulton Market, 
arrived a wagon-load of white hares and 
partridges, and a wagon-load of venison. 
On top of the bucks, which were stowed 
closely, was a panther some eight feet 
long. The wagons came from Sullivan 
County.” That is from The Commercial 
Advertiser of February 1, 1823. Butcher 
DeVoe does not say who bought (or ate) 
the mountain lion; but he records from 
his notebook that the venison, being 
unusually fine, brought 18¢ a pound. 

Buck deer ordinarily, says our author, 
are apt to be tough. It is better to shoot 
the does and fawns; and if, after they 
have been cut up, they are found to 
have “no fat on the back,” it is an al- 
most certain indication that they will 
be dry and tasteless, so it is best just to 
throw them away. 

An “interesting market-note” from 
the New York Gazette records the good 
news that within the past three weeks, 
within a compass of four miles around 
Poughkeepsie, the hunters have had the 
excellent fortune to kill thirty-six bears. 
These have been welcomed at the New 
York restaurants. A bear, says Colonel 
DeVoe, feeds about thirty at dinner. 

Page after page, the “wagon-loads” ol 
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hares and deer and bears come lumber- 
ing into Jefferson Market (with every 
now and then that peculiar topping of 
“a fine panther,” apparently as a sort of 
garnish). There are also lesser sorts of 
game: opossums, raccoons, otters, bac- 
gers. Mr. Isaac Dodds of Williamsport, 
Pa., has had the “delightful surprise” 
of killing three fat otters with one charge 
of squirrel-shot. A Mr. Nims and a Mr. 
Hoyt of Deerfield, Massachusetts, have 
been enriching the market as a result of 
a woodchuck-hunting expedition. The 
party under Mr. Hoyt has killed 873; the 
bag for Mr. Nims‘ party has been 1154. 

On Sundays, his day off, Colonel De- 
Voe relaxed from the rigors of running 
his butcher-shop and keeping these care- 
ful records by going for long strolls in 
the refreshing woods, On many a stroll, 
as he notes, he had the amusement of 
killing thirty or forty squirrels. 

But it is the section on bird-life that 
reads most incredibly today, and that 
can make us see how enormous the re- 
form in our wildlife-thinking has really 
been. Colonel DeVoe refers to one 
“game-bird” that makes a particularly 
tasty and nutritious dish for invalids. 
What game-bird? Why, the junco. It is 
small, of course; the housewife may pre- 
fer to buy something more substantial. 
A good “mixed string” of meadowlarks, 
catbirds and purple finches is highly 
recommended. Or, again, a hearty pie 
of cedar waxwings and goldfinches is 
much in favor this season. A standard 
market-article, of course, is a batch of 
bobolinks, which come tied together in 
a bunch, like carrots. It is customary, 
also, for robins to be sold in bunch- 
formation. An _ individual robin is 
scarcely worth buying. By the bunch, 
the price becomes quite reasonable, The; 
cost five cents. 

The Market Assistant does not think 
much of the hermit thrush. Its flesh is 
sweet, but the body surprisingly skimpy. 
“It is not worth the charge of powder.” 
It is otherwise with the passenger pigeon. 
This -fine bird can be taken with nets, 
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without any expenditure for powder; 
and it exists in such numbers that it is, 
of course, “inexhaustible.” Colonel De- 
Voe describes at length the proper pro- 
cedure in pigeon-netting, and assures 
the reader that if he follows it scrupu- 
lously he may have as good luck as Mr. 
Merritt Richardson of Owosso, Michi- 
gan, who one day in 1858 caught 648 
pigeons with one haul of his net. It is 
important, in pigeon-netting, that the 
“stool pigeon”—the bird used to lure the 


The shopper is not shocked at the sight of small birds slaughtered for sale and 
tied in bunches, like carrots. She is frightened at the bear. (From an old print.) 


others—be handled just right. It is gently 
raised in the air by means of a fettering 
cord running to the netter’s hideaway, 
and is then “suddenly let down,” so that 
its wild fluttering makes it look as 
though it were alighting to feed. Before 
putting the stool pigeon into action, it 
should be blinded. 

The author of The Market Assistant 
held mixed views on the outlook for the 
future of the game-market. Prairie 
chickens were selling (1861) at 38¢ 
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apiece or two for fifty cents. Canvasback 
ducks were fetching 25¢ apiece, and 
from Back Bay alone there were being 
shipped twenty-seven barrels of them 
weekly. The supply looked fine and the 
market firm (except for “gluts” of pas- 
senger pigeons, which had on one occa- 
sion brought the price down to one hun- 
dred pigeons for a quarter), Also, it 
looked as though railroads into the 
West were going to accomplish great 
things, by making pronghorn antelope 
and “the finest big-horn mutton” more 
readily available. 

But not long before The Market As- 
sistant went to press, there had occurred 
a remarkable thing. On the sixth day of 
April, 1860, the State of New York had 
passed a game law; and there could be 


no telling to what changes in the game- 
picture and the market-situation these 
strict regulations might lead. Colonel 
DeVoe sets down the provisions of the 
new game-law; and when we are dis- 
couraged about our game-laws of today 
we might do well to think of them. 

The killing of “moose, deer and 
fawns” is to be illegal except between 
the first of August and the first of Jan- 
uary, an open season of five months. 
Woodcock may be shot only between 
the Fourth of July and New Year’s Day. 
It is positively forbidden to shoot or trap 
bobolinks and robins, except from the 
first of October to the first of February. 
Anyone killing a robin or bobolink ex- 
cept during these four months is to be 
subject to a fine of fifty cents. 


Answers to 


YOUR NATURE VOCABULARY 


(4). An eft is the name for a newt in one of 
its phases of development. It is also 
often called a “red lizard.” 

Cygnets are young swans. 

Farrowing is said only of pigs and means 
giving birth to young (as “whelping” 
is said of dogs). 

Elvers are immature and are fa- 
mous for their long water journeys. 

A poult is a young turkey or other fowl. 
The shitepoke, bittern, or “thunder- 
pumper” is a heron whose voice does 
sound very much like the thwacking of 
a post. The name is also used of the 
green heron. 

Silverfish are the little silvery centipede- 
like creatures often found in closets, old 
books, etc. 

Ousels are small water-loving birds with 
a special fondness for the vicinity of wa- 
terfalls. They often nest behind them. 
Milt is fishes’ spermatozoa. 

A toggle is a wooden pin or button fixed 
in a loop at the end of a rope. By pass- 
ing the toggle through the eye or bight 
of another rope, a junction is easily 
formed and quickly disengaged. Out- 
doorsmen use toggles for dozens of pur- 
poses. 

The lores of a bird are the areas between 
the base of the beak and the eye. 

A leveret is the name for a young hare 
or rabbit. 


eels, 


A hell-diver is a bird of the grebe fam- 
ily. It sometimes lays as many as ten 


eggs. 
A spinney is a small woods or grove. 


A titmouse is a little bird not unlike a 


chickadee. 
A stoat is a weasel or ferret. 


animals. 


Gannets are birds that frequent the 
coastal waters, and are noted for their 


straight dives from great heights. 


Rue is a common plant of field and way- 


side. 


A deadfall is a simply contrived trap 
that causes a log to fall on the victim. 
A junco, also called snowbird, is a com- 


mon bird in winter dooryards. 
A beaver kit is a young beaver. 


Sticklebacks are an abundant small fish 
noted for this striking domestic arrange- 


ment. 

Voles are meadow-mice. 
Mandrake is a plant. 
it is sometimes called mandragora. 


An umbel is an umbrella-like formation 
in a flower, and is found in the blossoms 


of many plants and trees. 


They are 
often used in catching rats or other small 


In literary usage 
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HE grazing interests of the western 

states are on the warpath. They 
wish to obtain full control of the ap- 
proximately 130 million acres of public 
lands currently used by them under 
permit and now administered by the 
Department of the Interior. These 130 
million acres comprise approximately 
one half of the total acreage of ten west- 
ern states—Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah and Wyoming. 

The stockmen want “public grazing 
land in the ownership of the cattlemen 
and sheepmen who use it in the conduct 
of their business,” and propose that it 


THE PRESIDENT’S 


“Open Range”—photograph by Hustace H. Poor 


be offered to grazing permit holders at 
a fraction of its value on terms of 10 
per cent down, the balance to be paid 
over thirty years at 114 per cent interest; 
that 10 per cent of the proceeds go to 
the federal government, the remainder 
to the states involved. 

They have announced, further, that 
they propose later to go after tracts that 
are now in national forests, and “even 
some tracts which never should have 
been included in national parks but have 
been placed there.” 

The Vice-Chairman of their Joint 
Livestock Committee on Public Lands 
has publicly stated: “The committee ex- 
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pects the baying of the pack of pool hall 
conservationists who will be needled into 
action by the threatened bureaus. Few 
of them have anything at stake, or any 
constructive ideas. They are full of mis- 
guided information and a lot of enthu- 
siasm and don’t know what to do with 
it except howl.” 

It looks as though these boys need to 
be given the works! It is perhaps the 
biggest conservation battle since the 
Ballinger controversy. When we have 
assembled adequate data, we propose to 
send you a communication summing up 
the situation and suggesting action. 
COMMERCE VS. WILDERNESS 

National significance attaches to many 
local issues over proposed commerciali- 
zation of wilderness areas, as yielding at 
any important point sets a precedent 
which enhances the risk of losing ground 
elsewhere. 

In 1931, the U. S. Forest Service wisely 
set aside the San Gorgonio Primitive 
Area in the San Bernardino National 


Forest, California. Now commercial ski- 
ing intersts, backed by Chambers of 
Commerce, wish to invade it. The Wil- 
derness Society, the Sierra Club, the Los 
Angeles Audubon Society and many 
other conservation groups have registered 
their protest and ably advanced their rea- 
sons. Your Society has advised the Forest 
Service that, in our opinion, it would 
bring upon itself national disgrace were 
it to yield to the pressure for, or support 
the proposals of those now advocating 
commercialization of this Primitive 
Area. The people are entitled to look to 
the Forest Service for leadership in pro- 
tecting their long-range interest in the 
conservation of natural resources, includ- 
ing the preservation of established primi- 
tive or wilderness areas, and in thwarting 
and otherwise fighting against attempted 
commercial encroachments and _ inva- 
sions. Furthermore, we urged that the 
Service take steps to acquire, or other- 
wise eliminate, the present private hold- 
ings within the Primitive Area. 


Map of the San Gorgonio Primitive Area, courtesy the Wilderness Society 
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In New York State, a similar struggle 
revolves around the Adirondacks. Article 
XIV, Section I of the New York State 
constitution provides that the Forest 
Preserve shall be forever kept as wild 
forest lands. This constitutional provi- 
sion has been under more or less con- 
tinuous attack, and a year ago the state 
legislature approved three amendments 
which would contribute to its break- 
down. 

Under New York State law, any such 
amendments must be approved by two 
legislative sessions and then submitted 


Whooping cranes photographed by A. D. Simmons 


to the voters at an election. This year’s 
legislative action will have been taken 
before this issue of the magazine is pub- 
lished. The Forest Preserve Association 
of New York State, Inc., the Burroughs- 
Audubon Nature Club of Rochester, the 
New York State Conservation Council 
and many other groups as well as your 
Society have been involved in the effort 
to obtain an adverse vote. 


WHOOPING CRANES 


In February a meeting was held at the 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge to 
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Headquarters at the Nature Center — 
museum, library, workshop and auditorium. 


discuss various problems concerned with 
the cooperative research project on 
whooping cranes. Participating were 
management personnel from the Chicago 
office of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
from the regional office in Albuquerque, 
the staff of the refuge, and representa- 
tives of your Society. Numerous decisions 
were made in the interest of the winter- 
ing cranes; sources of disturbance by 
men and equipment will be eliminated 
and patrols will be reinstated in the area 
of the Intracoastal Waterway which 
crosses the cranes’ feeding marsh. To 
make possible comparative studies of the 
effect of grazing on vegetable and ani- 
mal foods of the cranes, a typical section 
of salt marsh will be adequately fenced 
to keep out cattle; the answer should be 
known within a year. 

This winter there have been twenty- 
five cranes on the refuge, of which only 
three, as heretofore reported, are birds 
hatched last year. During May and June, 
Mr. Allen will search for nesting cranes 
in northwest Canada, where he will be 
flown over a vast area by one of the 
flyway biologists. On his way north, 
during the latter part of March and 
April, he will follow the migration route 
of the cranes, and confer with coopera- 
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tors through Oklahoma, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas and Saskatchewan 
who have been alerted to watch for mi- 
grating cranes. 


NEW PROGRAM AT CENTER 


We have planned a somewhat differ- 
ent program this year for the summer 
schedule at the Audubon Nature Center 
in Greenwich. Again there will be a 
three-week Conservation Workshop and 
a two-week session for teachers. In ad- 
dition, during the last half of June and 
the first three weeks in July, there will 
be five 5-day sessions for special groups, 
such as conservation chairmen of garden 
and women’s clubs, and leaders of the 
scout organizations. Prospectuses with 
regard to the summer sessions are now 
available at Audubon House in New 
York City. 

On May 15th, Charles E. Mohr will 
become the new director at the Center, 
succeeding Richard Weaver, who is now 
Assistant Director of the North Carolina 
Resource-Use Education Commission. 

Mr. Mohr brings a wealth of experi- 
ence to his new job. He is a nature pho- 
tographer, lecturer and writer. Since 
1939 he has been Director of Education 
at the Academy of Natural Sciences in 
Philadelphia, where he developed a 
highly successful program of nature 
trips for adults called “Expeditions for 
Everyone;” has directed evening classes 
and the Academy’s program of evening 
lectures; has planned and prepared edu- 
cational exhibits and supervised the visits 
of 50,000 school children a year to the 
museum. He has been president of the 
American Nature Study Society and of 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Sciences. 
In 1937-8, as Rockefeller Fellow he stud- 
ied science education at the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science. In 1931-37, he was 
naturalist at the Public Museum in 
Reading, Pa., and science instructor at 
the Reading Senior High School. He is 
a graduate of Bucknell University and 
has done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and at Columbia, 
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OUR THANKS TO MRS. HOOKER 


Those of you who are especially inter- 
ested in the wildflower garden unit at 
the Center will be glad to learn that, 
through the generosity of Mrs. Elon 
Huntington Hooker, the Society is able 
to employ Leonard J. Bradley on a year- 
round basis to take care of the main- 
tenance of that unit. Last year Mr. 
Bradley was with us for the summer 
season only. He is a talented botanist 
and knows how to maintain a_ wild- 
flower sanctuary for desired results. 


BACKGROUND FOR EXPANSION 


In each of the past 12 years, with the 
approval of the directors, the Society has 
spent a little more than its income; the 
combined “operating deficit” for the 
period totals some $130,000. There was 
substantial growth, as the receipts in- 
creased 94 per cent, and the expendi- 
tures 106 per cent. But, in spite of ab- 
sorbing the “deficit,” the net worth of 
the assets increased some $600,000, 
largely as a result of bequests, gifts and 
profits realized on investments; these are 
not credited to income, but directly to 
the endowment fund. 

The directors feel that funds were en- 
trusted to the Society’s care, by many 
donors and bequests, for the purpose of 
financing expansion of its efforts and to 
aid it in meeting emergencies, rather 
than to be hoarded. In the light of re- 
cent experience, they believe it wise and 
prudent to risk some capital funds in a 
program of extension of promotional 
activities; a plan designed to increase 
the Society’s revenues to finance an en- 
larged program. 

Yours is the only private organization 
devoted to conservation objectives that 
has appreciable endowment, with con- 
sequent comparative assurance of per- 
manence. That endowment, however, 
totals only a little over $2,000,000; the 
annual expenditure budget only a little 
over $200,000. We believe that, in terms 
of public welfare, the most important 
factor is intelligent treatment and wise 


use of natural resources; that no matter 


what our form of government or eco- 
nomic system, stupid or unwise use of 


such resources will continue until there 


be adequate public awakening. Is it not 
therefore high time that such a conserva- 
tion organization as yours be adequately 
financed to do the necessary job? Is it 
not time for the people to stop trifling 
with $200,000 annual budgets in dealing 
with matters of such fundamental im- 
portance to them? The time seems ripe. 
Your Society, with its existing organiza- 
tion and channels of distribution, is a 
logical medium for the people to use in 
obtaining results in this field of new 
emphasis of world affairs. 


Living Memorials 
HERE are few normal human beings who 
have not on occasion dreamed of a me- 

morial which they would like to leave to pos- 
terity .. . sometimes in their own names, but 
more often to keep alive and to share with 


others the memory of a member of the family 
circle or of a friend. 


oop fortune in the choice of such a me- 

morial attends all those who have found 
pleasure in an understanding of nature, who 
have known and understood the birds of 
America, the creatures of the wild, and the 
great American outdoors. For they have an 
opportunity to reflect this interest by estab- 
lishing a living memorial, which so long as 
life endures on this earth, will make its mani- 
fold contributions to all mankind. 


T HE program of the National Audubon So- 
ciety presents a number of unusual op- 
portunities for the establishment of such liv- 
ing memorials. The officers and directors of 
the National Audubon Society will be glad to 
confer with anyone contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a memorial, and will also wel- 
come an opportunity to discuss the Society’s 
needs, now or in the future, which may be 
met either through current gifts or bequests. 


. . . BEQUEST FORM... 


I hereby give, devise and bequeath to the 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, in the 
City of New York, in the State of New York, 


OE ON ME i sticcvsiinssnscsaceisans dollars 
(or otherwise describe the gift), to be used 
for the general purposes of said Society. 


ATCHING The 
FIRST 


American book 


of its hind! 


A Guide to 
Bird Watching 


By JOSEPH J. HICKEY 


“A milestone volume in ornithology.”— 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 

“For the first time we have a real guide 
to the study of the live bird in its environ- 
ment, a guide written with freshness and 
humor, and teeming with problems.”—The 
Wilson Bulletin 

“May well be the No. 1 bird book, not 
only for raw beginners, but for those who 
already have developed the bird-watching, 
bird-identifying habit.” — Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. 

“.. should be a great help to bird lovers 
in the earlier stages, or even in the later 
stages, for that matter. . .. It would have 
saved me many an error if it had come out 
years ago. I learned a lot from reading it.” 
—JOHN KIERAN 

“With this book as a guide, no one with 
an interest in birds should remain in doubt 
as to how best to spend his time afield.” 
—Natural History Magazine 

“Contains the answers to every question 
of the would-be bird student and the solu- 
tion to his problem.”—Fauna 

Illustrated by Francis Lee Jaques. 
THIRD LARGE PRINTING 


$3.50 at all bookstores or from 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS ie 
114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 4. 
wy 
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The 
NATURE of THINGS 


Comments on the new 
Nature Literature — 


By Richard H. Pough 


BIRDFILE 
By Thomas Higgins and Robert Arbib, Jr., Bird- 
file, Box 29, Times Square Station, New York 18 
N. Y., 1947. 77g x 5 inches, 250 cards. $3.00. 


’ 


An enormous amount of ornithological field work 
comes to nought so far as making any contribution 
to science is concerned because the data obtained 
is hopelessly buried in a mass of unorganized day 
by day field notes. Here is one of the best ideas 
yet for putting such data in a systematic, easily 
accessible and permanent form. The face of each 
of the large cards has ruled and labeled spaces 
for all the significant spring and fall migrations 
and nesting data, for a five year period. On the 
back of each card, space is provided for special 
notes on plumage, habits, etc. The first 230 cards 
are each printed with the name of a common bird 
of the northeast and 20 more blank ones are pro- 
vided for rarities. The general use of these files 
by amateurs should be a godsend to future com- 
pilers of regional bird books. 


WOOD TECHNOLOGY (Second Edition) 


By H. D. Tiemann, Pitman Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1944. 614 x 91% inches, 328 
pages, illustrated. $4.00. 


Few naturalists know very much about wood it- 
self, and its properties as a structural material. This 
book by the senior physicist of the U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory contains this information pre- 
sented in a very interesting way. The public would 
undoubtedly get much more aroused over the need 
for forest conservation if they had a greater appre- 
ciation of the unique qualities of this material. 


LES MIGRATIONS ANIMALES 
By Chopard, Berlioz, Bertin and Laurent, Lib- 
rairie Gallimard, Paris, France, 1942. 5 x 7% 
inches, 240 pages, illustrated, 


This popular book written in French deals with 
the subject of migration throughout the animal 
world. It consists of four sections—insect, bird, fish 
and mammal migrations—each by a member of the 
staff of the Natural History Museum of Paris. 
Interesting examples are cited from every part of 
the world. 


NATURE AND CAMERA 

By Oliver G. Pike, The Focal Press, London and 

New York, 1943. 5 * 7Y% inches, 262 pages, 

157 photographs. $3.95. 

This beautifully illustrated little book by a fa- 
mous British nature photographer is full of very 
wund advice. Chapters are devoted to the prob- 
lems presented by each of the various types of 
nature subjects—birds, mammals, fish and flowers. 
Others deal with equipment, blinds, close-up photo- 
graphs and season suggestions. 


THE VERMONT DEER HERD-—A STUDY IN 
PRODUCTIVITY 

By Leonard E. Foote, Vermont Fish and Game 
Service, Montpelier, Vt., 1945. 6 x 9 inches, 125 
pages, illustrated. Free. 


Starting with pre-settlement conditions, the his- 
tory of the white-tailed deer is traced through the 
period of their virtual extinction, their reintroduc- 
tion in 1878 and the rise to their present abundance. 
The present status of the herd is analyzed and 
compared with that in other states. The report 
contains much sound ecology and emphasizes the 
importance of the land-use pattern in both the 
decline and the recent recovery of the deer popu- 


lation—a recovery that has carried the population 
far above pre-settlement levels. The author points 
out that increasingly heavy utilization of the browse 
in the yards where the deer winter indicates that 
Vermont is on the verge of a deer problem. It is 
to be hoped that Vermonters will be intelligent 
enough to give the Fish and Game Service the 
authority to reduce the herd before it starves. 


BRITISH GAME 
By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, Collins, St. James 
Place, London, 1946. 614 x 834 inches, 240 pages, 
24 color plates and 48 black and white. 16 s. 


This superbly illustrated book covers 8 species of 
upland game, the waterfowl, the waders and 3 
species of deer. It is by a well-qualified naturalist 
and covers both the life histories of the animals 
and the problems which have arisen in connection 
with their management for hunting. His concluding 
chapter on the preservation of game with its dis- 
cussion of the vermin problem and the gamekeeper 
is excellent. This book is interesting reading for an 
American as the intensive way the British manage 
their game and conduct their hunting is very dif- 
ferent from our free hunting of game produced 
by nature under natural wild conditions. 


LOGBOOK 


bor Grace 
4 


At your bookstore 


$4.00 


60 FIFTH AVENUE 


— A ames of a Tale! 


Honorary President of the National Audubon Society, has 
finally released his journal of a whaling cruise, which is one 
of the most gripping and tangy books of 1947. 


In 1912 Bob Murphy shipped on a Yankee square-rigger for 
a year's voyage to the island of South Georgia, a region of 
blizzards, glaciers, albatrosses and penguins. 


; Share with him the hazards of sperm- 
te whaling, the thrill of gamming with strange 
¥ seals and birds of the Far South. Meet his 
salty Skipper and fetching crew. All are 
portrayed in this intimate log which the 
author kept for his bride, Grace. 


MACMILLAN 


Robert Cushman Murphy, 


New York II, N. Y. 


FUNGI 


INSECTS 


KEYS TO THE COMMON FLESHY FUNGI 
By C. M. Christiansen, Burgess Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn., 1946, 81% x 11 inches, 45 
pages, illustrated, spiral binding & paper covers. 
$1.50. 

This is not a book on mushrooms but a series 
of simple keys for running down the identity of 
250 gilled fungi and some 100 other fleshy species 
that occur most commonly in the northeastern 
states. All microscopic characters have been avoided 
and most technical terms. The glossary and the 
key to the genera are both well illustrated with 
drawings but the generic keys are not. 


MANUAL OF SOIL FUNGI 
By J. C. Gilman, Iowa State College Press, Ames, 
Iowa, 1945. 6% x 914 inches, 392 pages, illus- 
trated. $5.00. 


This is strictly a manual with keys for the iden- 
tification of the common fungi present in soils. It 
does not cover mushrooms, or those that are found 
in dead and decaying organic matter. Unfortunately, 
most of the material relates to the growth of the 
fungi in cultures and there is very little about their 
biology, prevalence or role in the soil. 


COMMON INSECTS OF HAWAII 
By D. T. Fullaway and N. L. Krauss, Tongg Pub- 
lishing Co., Honolulu, Hawaii, 1945. 614, x 9 
inches, 228 pages, 12 color plates. $3.50. 


The authors, who are both on the staff of the 
Territorial Board of Agriculture and Forestry, have 
selected 325 outstanding insects for treatment in 
this book. The 12 color plates, showing 20 to go 
insects each, take the place of descriptions so the 
text is devoted exclusively to life history and be- 
havior material. 


INSECT DIETARY—AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
FOOD HABITS OF INSECTS 
By Charles T. Brues, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1946. 6 x 81% inches, 466 pages, 
illustrated. $5.00. 


Insects surpass all other forms of animal life in 
the variety and complexity of their food habits and 
their relations to their environment and this, the 
first comprehensive book on the subject, is very 
interesting reading. The material is divided into 
chapters on a basis of type of food habits and 
each is provided with an exhaustive bibliography. 


Ludlow Griscom’s \ 


eMTODERN | 
BIRD STUDY ~~” 


THIRD PRINTING NOW AVAILABLE — $2.50 


“Presents in one compact volume the cream of ornithological advances in recent years.” 
—Edwin W. Teale. AUDUBON MAGAZINE. “A fascinating introduction to the field to 
the person who barely knows a robin from a sparrow, and will be even more rewarding 
to the reader who has observed birds for years."—John T. Frederick, CHICAGO SUN 
BOOK WEEK. “The author of this compact study of certain aspects of bird life in the 
Western Hemisphere is authoritatively regarded as our foremost expert in field identifica- 
tion and one of the outstanding ornithologists of our time. . . . A major event for bird 
students."-—R. T. Bond, NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW. 


Illustrated. At all bookstores 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS ¢ CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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General chapters on the abundance and diversity of 
insects, and on insects as food for other animals, 
add to the book’s over-all value as a contribution 
to insect ecology. 


COMMON INSECTS OF KANSAS 

By Smith, Kelly, Dean, Bryson & Parker, Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, Topeka, Kan., 1943. 
534, x 834 inches, 440 pages, 464 illustrations and 
6 color plates. Free. 


This is a very useful, well-illustrated manual 
covering some 800 insects. There are 116 pages of 
introductory material which deals with man’s rela- 
tions with insects both as pests and benefactors. 
The systematic catalog of Kansas species is by orders 
and families, utilizing key species for description. 
This is brief and designed to supplement the illus- 
ations and facilitate the identification of the in- 
ect in the field. Where the insect is of some eco- 
nomic importance notes on where it occurs, its life 
history and methods of controlling it are included. 


BRAINBREAKERS 


by Allan D. Cruickshank 


What bird reminds you of 
William when he is angry? 


2. Something fast? 

3. Nature’s own decoy? 

4. Chief Samoset’s mother? 

5. A member of a track team? 

6. Enemies united? 

7. A depressed letter of the alphabet? 

8. Heavenly humor? 

g. Something you’ve never seen hap- 
pen? 

10. Something you’ve never heard? 

11. A system for identifying doves? 

12. A good candidate for a_ baseball 


team? 

13. Something that could lift a ton of 
Audubon Magazines? 

14. A reversed liar? 

15. A church dignitary? 

16. A German hunter? 

17. A fruit that gave up? 

18. An old grouch? 

ig. Something that can’t be straight? 


See answers on Page 125 


ONE LIFETIME FILE 


FOR ALL YOUR RECORDS 


NOW at last you can keep all your bird notes 
in one specially-designed systematic file. NOW 
you can find your complete data for any 
species in a moment. Space for migration, 
rarities, nesting, longer notes. For beginners 
and experts alike. Nucleus of 250 cards for 
N-Eastern U. S. birds. Extra cards available 
as your file grows. Order today and start 
your BIRDFILE in time for spring migration! 

Postpaid $3.00 


It's FUN to keep a 


BIRDFILE, Box 29, Times Square Station, 
New York 18, N. Y. 

Sives Band Me. .ccccccse Birdfile sets @ $3.00 
each. I enclose money order for $...... 
Send me free sample BIRDFILE card........... 
Send information on club rates.........eeesse0- 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 
Section II 


The issues of Section II as noted below are out of 
stock. If you have copies which you do not want, we 
shall appreciate having them returned to this office. 


Season Reports 


Jan.-Feb, 1945 Mar.-Apr. 1942 
May-June 1945 July-Aug. 1942 
May-June 1944 Nov.-Dec. 1942 
Nov.-Dec. 1944 Mar.-Apr. 1941 
Mar.-Apr. 1943 May-June 1941 
May-June 1943 July-Aug. 1941 


Breeding Bird Census 


Sept.-Oct. 1944 Sept.-Oct. 1941 
Sept.-Oct. 1942 Sept.-Oct. 1940 


Christmas Count 


Jan.-Feb. 1944 Jan.-Feb. 1942 
Jan.-Feb. 1943 Jan.-Feb. 1941 
Jan.-Feb. 1940 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 


LETTERS 


Letter from the Editor: 


FTER reading “Chaparral Country” (page 75) 

you will probably put southern California on 
your itinerary for your next trip West. For informa- 
tion about field trips in that area, be sure to com- 
municate with the president of the Los Angeles 
Audubon Society, Mrs. Erna Comby, Box 378F, Rt. 3, 
Whittier, California. She will be glad to send you 
a monthly calendar of the club’s activities as well 
as a copy of its monthly publication entitled “The 
Western Tanager.” 

We quote from a letter received from Mrs. Comby 
recently: 

“We have field trips on the end and 4th Sundays 
and the ist Thursday of each month from Oc- 
tober through May, most of the Thursday and 
some of the 4th Sunday trips being by chartered 
busses. 

“Mrs. Caroline Daugherty uses a megaphone to 
report all that she sees as the bus travels along 
the highway. Even the bus drivers are impressed. 
and ask to be assigned to her trips. Now that How- 
ard Cogswell is also leading some of the bus trips, 
he is to be supplied with a megaphone also. 

“The end Sunday trip is always at the San 
Gabriel River Wildlife Sanctuary and _ vicinity, 
which in the course of a year gets an amazing 
variety of wildlife. 

“The other trips are made in the Los Angeles 
area, and to more distant places such as the Max- 
ton Brown Wildlife Refuge, the Buckhorn Flats 
in the San Gabriel Mountains, or to the Mojave 
Desert beyond them. 

“Some over-night trips may be made this spring 
to such areas as Salton Sea, Buena Vista Lake and 
Mt. Pinos, and Big Bear Lake in the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains. 

“One of the members of the Washington, D. C., 
Audubon Society was here for one week last No- 
vember—we got him a total of 58 new life species. 
Ask him about southern California!” 


HOULD Audubon Magazine publish crossword 
puzzles? Some say yes and some say no. If you 
like ‘em, you'd better rise to their defense. If you 
don’t, now’s the time to register your disapproval. 
You will be in good company, no matter which 
side you are on. Support has come from veteran 
birders like Francis Allen of Boston and C. K. 
Nichols of New York. Leading the opposition. so 
far, are Gene Eisenmann and Stacy Poor of the 
Linnaean Society. 
If Audubon crossword puzzles haven't stirred you 
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to “take pen in hand,” surely Alan Devoe’s “Nature 
Vocabulary” (page 106) and Allan Cruickshank’s 
limerick (page 105) wili! What is happening to 
our magazine, anyway? 

We are growing up, that’s all. We are beginning 
to realize that our magazine can be solemn, yet 
display a sense of humor at the same time. 

We are growing up in years, too. Do you realize 
that in 1949, Audubon Magazine will be fifty years 
old? Better start thinking about that and send in 
your suggestions for an editorial celebration. We 
are lining up article ideas and authors, now, for 
this golden anniversary. 


WE are making another innovation in this 
issue. Here is a letter in verse written by 
Mrs. Francis L. Coffin, President of the Scranton 
Bird Club. When the club’s Christmas Count takers 
were compelled, by impossible driving conditions, 
to make their count at the Coffin’s home feeding 
station, Mrs. Coffin became a bard when reporting 
the occasion. 
E.A.K. 


Order your copy of the 47th 
CHRISTMAS BIRD COUNT 


which will be published in April and will com- 
prise the entire issue of Audubon Field Notes, 
Vol. 1, No. 2 
60c each 
Even if you are not a regular subscriber to 
Audubon Field Notes, you will want to send for 
this particular issue, containing actual counts of 
the winter birds present in over three hundred 
different areas scattered throughout the country. 


AUDUBON FIELD NOTES 
1000 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 


AUDUBON FIELD NOTES 


the publication in which you can report 
your own seasonal bird observations, breed- 
ing-bird census, or Christmas bird count. 


6 issues yearly 
Fall Migration ...... January 
rertetemees: Gir Cie bhsascssscesccsscsescesnsssesecis March 
Winter Season ..........00 
Spring Migration 
Nesting Season ..........c000 
Breeding-Bird Census ..........ccccccceeseseeee Novembe: 


Subscription price $2.00 per year 
for the U. S. A., $2.25 foreign 


Published by 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue New York 28, N. Y. 
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‘Twas the day before census and all through 
the hall 


The phone it kept ringing with call after call. 

“Count me in, I'll be with you, what time do 
we start?” 

“All set we'll be waiting the word to depart.” 


All woolens were mended, high boots were 
dragged out 

With mittens and mufflers and sweaters,—about 

Every known thing was laid out on the beds, 

While visions of listings just danced through our 
heads. 


The rules were assembled, and areas planned, 
With all the old records and data at hand, 

Bird guides and note books with binoculars too, 
And coffee and doughnuts and apples—a few. 


Where to hunt for the grouse, the pheasant 
and quail! 

Purple finch, cedar waxwing—it’s too late for 
the rail! 

The bitterns have left us. But what of the 
wren? 

So long since we’ve seen one, we hardly know 
when. 


It is here for the grosbeaks, and there for the 
dove, 

Through swamps and through woodlands and 
even above 

In the sky too we hunt, for there may be a 
hawk! 

Every sound is important, each squeak, ev'ry 
squawk. 


What is this? What was that? Could it be a 
rare kite? 

Or was it an owl hooting all through the night? 

When a ring through the house just made all 
these dreams scatter, 

And we sprang from our beds to see what was 

the matter. 


Clock rang its alarm at the first ray of dawn, 

We threw up the curtain, looked out on the 
lawn. 

It was dark—it was still, nothing else was awake, 

As we groped for our clothes, with what haste 
we could make. 


Having swallowed our breakfast, and got out 
the car, 

We were eager to start—as all real birders are, 

When down from the heavens, and up from the 
ground 

Came a hissing, a crackling, an ominous sound. 


It was sleet—no mistaking, with might and with 
main 

It dashed all arrangements. Not even a grain 

Of hope did it leave us—the roads became glass 

Already ‘twas certain soon no cars could pass. 


We retired to the study, resigned to our fate, 
And took out our bird books to read and to 
wait. 
A tap at the window—a flash through the air, 
And our own group of wildlings were suddenly 
there. 


They kept us so busy from morning ’til night, 
That staying at home was the keenest delight. 
The downy, the hairy, and nuthatches too, 

The starling, the sparrow—and pigeons a few. 


Evening grosbeaks and cardinals came o’er the 
wire 

As we added a stick to the blazing log fire. 

Chickadees, ring-necked pheasants and juncos 
galore, 

With a kinglet and horned owl to add to the 
score. 


So, at length we admitted—when all’s said and 
done, 

There are still many ways with the birds to 
have fun. 

And, laying a finger aside of our nose, 

—It is nice to be cozy, instead of half froze! 


Audubon 


Prints : 


your 
walls 


A limited supply of much-wanted 
plates from John J. Audubon's 
famous Elephant Folio is now avail- 
able for framing. Excellent repro- 
ductions, in full color, of the fol- 
low favorite subjects: 

Turkey Cock, Plate Number |, in na- 
tural soft browns. Illustrated above. 

Baltimore Oriole, Plate Number 12, 
orange and black birds in green 
poplar boughs. 

Florida Jay, Plate Number 87, the 
birds in grayish blues. 

Wood Duck, Plate Number 206, in 
soft natural shades. 

Size 18!/, by 14 inches. 
Postpaid, each, $1.50 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 

1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 
lease send postpaid the following prints: 

C) Turkey Cock 

[] Baltimore Oriole 

Name ......... 


[] Florida Jay 
[} Wood Duck 


Postal Zone 


Amount Enclosed $ 


Write for information about 
AUDUBON WILDLIFE TOURS 
in the 
TEXAS COASTAL REGION 


To be conducted during May and June, These 
tours will initiate in Houston, with visits to 
the spectacular rookery of roseate spoonbills, 
ibises, egrets and other herons at the Vingt'un 
Islands in Galveston Bay. 


Keprints Available 


BIRD CONSERVATION PROBLEMS IN THE 
SOUTHWEST PACIFIC. 4 pp. 5¢ 

By Ernst Mayr. (Few Americans are aware of the 
great and immediate threat to the endemic species 
of Pacific Islands—send this reprint to your friends 
at home and abroad in an effort to awaken them 
to the problem and the need to do something 
about it.) 


OUT OF THE GRAY MIST. 8 pp. 10¢ 


By Carl W. Buchheister. The life cycle history 
and conservation of the Leach’s Petrel. 


SNOBBER-SPARROW DE LUXE. 8 pp. 10¢ 
By Edwin Way Teale. A human interest story 
about a city boy and his pet English sparrow. 


THE GREAT COMPANIONS OF NATURE 
LITERATURE. 4 pp. 5¢ 

A 100 volume nature library selected by Edwin 
Way Teale. 


DEER TROUBLE. 8 pp. 5¢ 


By Dave Cook. This discussion of the white-tail 
deer in the Northeast points up a challenging con- 
servation problem. 


ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL BIRD SANCTUARY 


By John H. Baker. The story of our 12-acre song- 
bird sanctuary at Oyster Bay, Long Island. 8 pp. 5¢ 


RESCUING AN ISLAND. 8 pp. 10¢ 

By Millicent Todd Bingham. The story behind the 
story of the Audubon Nature Camp on Hog Island, 
in Maine. 

IS IT WISE POLICY TO INTRODUCE 
EXOTIC GAME BIRDS? 20 pp. 15¢ 

By Ralph T. King. A thoroughly documented dis- 
cussion of the dangers involved in introducing 
such foreign species as ring-necked pheasants, Hun- 
garian partridges, etc. 


MIND IN NATURE. 4 pp. 5¢ 

By Alan Devoe. An interesting interpretation of 
the development of mental life, from primitive 
organisms to man, 

CONCERNING PREDATORS. 8 pp. 5¢ 


By Dave Cook, illustrated by Walter J. Schoon 
maker. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
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BIRDS in CROSSWORD _ & cielwi’viper™ 


by Mabel M. Nichols 


: [2 [3 


38. Breed of cattle. 

40. Musical term. 

41. Woodpecker work. 

43- Last resting place of 


3 many prehistoric mon- 


sters. 


23 


24 


— 


7] 44. The custard apple trees. 
46. Sea duck. 
47- River from Moravia to 
% 15 Baltic. 
48. Prototype. 


DOWN 


22 1. Expert divers. 


2. What bird watchers 


search for. 
3. Best kind of beach for 
shore birds. 


4. What Yale men win. 
5- Purpose of English call 


TF 


duck. 
6. Member of cuckoo family. 
7. Fateful March day. 
8. Railroad (abbr.). 
g. This spoils good bird 


marsh. 
10. Belief. 


"7 


11. Bird with recurved bill. 
13. Ornamental pendant. 
5- Our cowbird. 


a? rer crow. 
19. Common resting places 


for gulls. 
23. What gulls seek behind 
ships. 


ACROSS 


1. Kind of woodland slipper. 


20. Part of verb “to be.” 2r. 
21. Common state of red form. 


squirrel. 


24. Mixed greens. 
5- Resembling a tree in 


26. Mid-day rest. 


5- Where a_ wild animal 22. Home of Emperor pen- 28. Solitary. 


lives. 
g. Birds of peace. 


10. Breeding place of snowy 


12. Small deer of Europe 27. What 
must be. 


(pl.) 


gu or 
. Wading birds. 31. Little auks. 


2 
4 Moose and elk. 32. Emu is not this. 

26. Bird’s-eye-view. 35. Facet of a diamond. 
7 bird watcher 37- A horse should be ..... 


38. A bird characteristic. 


13. Where the eagle broods. 29. Ornithologist’s quarry. 39. Joint of a plant stem. 
30. Useful to raptors. 42. Number of eggs laid by 
33. Home of meadowlark. petrel. 

18. Mark of identification on 34. Part time habitat of am- 45. Negative. 


14. Gen. Bradley’s agency. 


16. Like a goose. 


tree sparrow. 


phibians. 


Answers to BRAINBREAKERS 


- Crossbill. 

. Swift. 

. Wood duck. 

. Old squaw. 

. Road-runner. 
. Catbird. 

. Blue jay. 
Godwit. 

. Barn swallow. 
. Fish crow. 


oS SNA Sf OO wr 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


Dovekie. 
Flycatcher. 
Crane. 

Rail. 
Cardinal. 
Jaeger. 
Bananaquit. 
Grouse. 
Tern. 


46. Dawn (comb. form). 


AUDUBON 
POST CARDS 


Let the yellow-throat, hummingbird, indigo bunt- 
ing, wood thrush, oriole, tanager, grosbeak, 
kingbird, catbird or redstart carry a message to 
your friends. Cards are in color with space on 
back for message and address. 10 cards—30¢. 
Add 3¢ for postage. Sets cannot be broken. 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


#VI 


Put up bird houses now for early 


spring habitation! 


THE WREN—for house or Bewick's wren. 
$2.95 


THE CHICKADEE—for chickadee, nut- 
hatch, downy woodpecker, Carolina 
wren or titmouse. $2.95 


THE BLUEBIRD (shown below) for blue- 
bird, tree, violet or green swallow. $2.95 
THE ROBIN (a shelter) —for robin, 


phoebe, song sparrow or barn swal- 


low. $2.95 


THE WOODPECKER—for hairy wood- 
pecker. $4.95 
THE FLICKER—for red or yellow shafted 
flicker or screech owl. $4.95 
| 
Hyde’s Birdhouses 
are exceptionally 
well built, stained 
a “woodsy” brown, 
properly ventilated, 
insulated and 
drained. Entire 
bottom removable 
for quick and easy 
cleaning. Full in- 
structions for 
properly locating 
and hanging are 
attached to each 
bird house, 


| Send for free catalog 


Please include 15% for transportation charges 


HYDE BIRD FEEDER CO. 


Somerville, 


45, Mass. 


A R 


N R 


VIM ALAM Him), so 


EXCEPTIONAL 
VALUE 


New 


Bausch & Lomb 7x50 
Navy Binocular TEA* $150 


including tax 


Bausch & Lomb Zephyr Weight 


6x30 Center Focus 
9x35 i 
8x30 a 3 
7x35 3 


8x25 Levior Center Focus 
8x30 7 % Pe ce 
7x50 Wetzlar Coated IEA* 
10x50 Dienstglass IEA* 
7x50 x wi 
* IEA individual eye adjustment. 
plus 20% Fed. tax 


Reconditioned Glasses 


6x30 Universal Coated IEA* 
7x50 Zeiss Coated JEA®..............ccccsceee 
7x50 Zeiss IEA* 
plus 20% Fed. tax 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Ray-Ban Bausch & Lomb Sunglasses 
Face Form Gold Filled Frame 


Mans Size—$10,00 Womans Size—$!0.00 
Mans Size with brow bar—$12.50 


Binocular Repair and Coating Service 


Estimates Given 


Schoenig & Company, Inc. 


8 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Dept. A. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


We shall appreciate having your unwanted copies 
of the following magazines returned to us: 


we] Ko} me i [7)) 


) 
N 
E 


M 


$1.00 PER VOLUME 

We have an oversupply of the following volumes of 
Audubon Magazine and must dispose of the extra 
stock in order to make room on our shelves: 

Vol. Yr. | Vol. Yr. | Vol. Yr. 
17 ..... 1915 22 .... 1920 30 .... 1928 
18 .... 1916 25... 1983 | 32 —..... 1930 
20 ....... 1918 28 .... 1926 34 _.. 1932 
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May-June 1945 
July-Aug. 1945 
May-June 1944 
Jan.-Feb. 1943 
Mar-Apr. 1943 
May-June 1943 
Mar-Apr. 1942 
Sept-Oct. 1942 


All six issues of 1941 


Jan-Feb. 1940 


Mar-Apr. 1940 
July-Aug. 1940 
Sept-Oct. 1940 
May-June 1939 
Mar-Apr. 1938 
May-June 1938 
Mar-Apr. 1937 
Nov-Dec. 1937 
Mar-Apr. 1935 
Mar-Apr. 1925 


~~» if masa: “*® A <« == 


— 
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al CLASSIFIED 


To assist our readers in disposing of their surplus 
bird prints, back issues of BIRD-LORE and 
AUDUBON MAGAZINE, used cameras, binocu- 
lars, and other equipment, AUDUBON MAGA- 
ZINE will accept classified advertising from repu- 
table individuals and business houses. Insertion will 
be made under the proper heading at the rate of 
6cts. per word per insertion, cash with order. Mini- 
mum insertion $2.00. Name and address must be 
given as no insertion will be made with a box num- 
ber. The publishers reserve the right to reject any 
advertisement, Address all orders to AUDUBON 
MAGAZINE, 1000 Fifth Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


FARMS, acreage for sale, within 60 miles of New York 
City. Fe for list. Paul Boughton, Farm Broker, War- 
wick, A 


ATTENTION NATURALISTS! Everyone is ap- 
plauding the new, fascinating way to study birds, but- 
terflies, etc.! It’s the NATUREGRAPH WAY! Adapt- 
ale to field, laboratory and school . . . costs but a few 
pennies! Write today for free booklet and samples. 
Naturegraph Co., Box 698, Palo Alto, California, 


DO YOU RECEIVE our semi-annual catalogs of books 
on birds, flowers, trees, insects, butterflies, mammals, 
reptiles, expeditions by naturalists, etc.? Spring catalog 
rady for mailing. Write to Fred J. Pierce, Winthrop, 
lowa. 
NATURE LOVERS’ LIBRARY. Six Giant volumes, 
% x 11%, 2000 pages, weight 23 pounds, Lives and 
labits of 3000 species of birds, mammals, reptiles and 
fshes described by world-famous naturalists; 1000 species 
illustrated, 300 in natural colors; published at $29.50. 
Offered for $24.50, returnable for refund within five days. 
literary Mart, 8 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


FEEDER—Dee’s Suet Feeder attracts birds: wrens, 
chickadees, towhees, no sparrows. Hangs on tree away 
from cats; indestructible; comes filled; easily refilled. $1.00 
post paid. Mrs. E. B. Tucker, Box 162, Beil Buckle, Tenn. 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or small collections of Natural 
History books purchased at liberal prices. Catalogs 
issued. Nada Kramar, Natural History Bookseller, 1906 
“K” St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


BIRD HOUSES made from a mixture of asbestos and 
cement for lifetime satisfaction. They resemble and feel 
like wood. Birds are wild about them. Send card: free 
folder and prices. W. Earle Pickett, 213 N. Park Drive, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


30%-70% DISCOUNTS on new books of all publishers. 
Write for free bargain catalogs. All subjects—Nature 
Birdlife, Art, We supply all books advertised or reviewed 
qeretgee, The National Booksellers, 1182 Broadway, 
ew York. 


George S. White & Co., Inc. 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
Insurance Brokers 


Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 
thousands of satisfied customers. 
Cameras and binoculars insured. 


NATURE 
BULLETINS 


At right—leaves and fruit of common 
street trees. How many do you recognize? 


for subscribers. 


Enclosed find check for $ 


Learn to know the trees on your street. The School Nature League Bulletin, STREET TREES, discusses 
the common street trees of North American cities; tells which trees are best suited for city planting; 
describes their habits and characteristics. Illustrated. Price 15 cents per copy. 

Complete set of 54 Nature Bulletins—$5.00—a wide range of subjects, THE SUN, EARTH'S POWER 
PLANT, OUR PLACE AMONG THE STARS, COLOR IN NATURE, A TREE AND THE FOREST, 
PLANTS AS MAKERS OF SOIL, INSECTS AND POLLINATION, THE COTTONTAIL RABBIT, and 
many others. Sold separately for 15 cents each. List of 54 subjects available sent upon request. 
Subscription to current issues of the Bulletins—$1.25. Published each month during the school year 


National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


copy STREET TREES (Note: this is included in the set of 54) 
set of 54 School Nature League Bulletins 


vessseeeeesOne-year subscription to School Nature League Bulletins (10 issues) 


for items checked: 


FOR YOUR NATURE LIBRARY 


Canadian Nature Magazine. This popular magazine presents in attractive 
form brief, interesting, up-to-date information on subjects in all the nature sciences 
and contains questions and activity ideas, art work and projects for each season, 
It is written by authorities and illustrated by the best photographers and artists, 
Canadian Nature is issued in September, November, January, March and May. The 
five numbers contain approximately 200 pages, 90 articles, 35 colour plates, 160 
photographs, 220 figure drawings. It was founded in 1939. The press run now 
exceeds 35,000 copies of each issue. By encouraging an intelligent interest in nature 
and emphasizing the need for conservation of our natural resources, this magazine 
is making a real contribution to individual and national character. Recommended 
by the American Association of School Librarians. Also approved by National 
Audubon Society; National Headquarters Boy Scouts of America; National Head. 
quarters Girl Scouts Inc.; American Nature Study Society. It makes an ideal gift. 
It should be in every home, school and library. Subscriptions $1.25 a year. 


Nature Activities. 50 cents. A practical, usable handbook for teachers, students, 
librarians, camp counsellors and all others actively interested in nature and con- 
servation. The new edition of 64 pages and cover is simply brimming with hundreds 
of suggestions for the teaching of Natural Science. It contains chapters on the 
organization and leadership of indoor activities and field trips, the making of 
collections, exhibits and classroom museums, instructions for nature arts and handi- 
crafts, and hundreds of definite activity suggestions, arranged seasonally week by 
week throughout the year. Profusely illustrated with photographs and 192 drawings. 
Since first published in 1943, six editions totalling 38,000 copies have been printed. 
Prompt service on mail orders. 


Wild Flowers. $1.00. Contains fifteen beautiful reproductions in full colour of 
favourite wild flowers, p for Canadi Nature by Barrie Rennie, noted 
Canadian artist. The subjects are: Skunk Cabbage, Trailing Arbutus, Hepatica, 
Dutchman’‘s-breeches, Adder’s-tongue, White Trillium, Jack-in-the-pulpit, Blue Violet, 
Showy Lady’s Slipper, Yellow Lady’‘s Slipper, Twin-flower, Bloodroot, Joe-pye Weed, 
Bunchberry and Bittersweet. When framed the pictures make ideal gifts or decora- 
tions. Each page is printed on one side only, so that single pictures may be 
conveniently detached. Seven editions totalling 22,000 copies have been printed. 


Canadian Birds. 35 cents. Seventy-five birds in their typical environment. A 
fascinating panorama of native bird life by L. L. Snyder, Curator of Birds, Royal 
Ontario Museum of Zoology. Beautifully illustrated with pen and ink drawings by 
T. M. Shortt. Two editions totalling 8,000 copies have been printed. You will like 
this booklet! 


Conservation Illustrated. $1.00. This authoritative and important volume of 
128 pages and cover presents a graphic picture of the natural resources of Canada, 
the part they have played in its development, the manner and consequences o. 
their use—and misuse. Through stimulating reading, basic information, and ap- 
proximately 200 photographs and drawings, Conservation Illustrated makes clear 
the imperative necessity for conserving forests, waters, soil and wildlife, and tells 
how this may be done. It has been prepared in collaboration with government 
officials, educators and conservationists in every province. Contains up-to-the-minute 
reference material, teaching suggestions, review questions and pupil activities. 
Every public-spirited person should send for this revealing volume. 


Native Ferns. $1.00. Our newest booklet! Read the fascinating story of liverworts, 
mosses, ferns and their kin. Virginia S. Eifert describes them and tells how they 
differ from other common plants; where to find them; their economic significance; 
how they grow and develop. You will be thrilled with the beauty of 73 photographs 
of ferns by Bruce Metcalfe. Many other illustrations and drawings. 64 pages and 
cover. Send copies to your friends. 


MAIL TODAY 


CANADIAN NATURE MAGAZINE, 177 Jarvis Street, Toronto 2, Canada 


Fill my order as checked, at the prices listed: 

[-] Canadian Nature___lyr. $1.25 CT Canadian Birds.l copy 35 
CJ Nature Activities__.l copy 50¢ TC] Conservation Ilustrated.__ $1.00 
[-] Wild Flowers__1 copy $1.00  [] Native Ferns.__.1 copy $1.00 


My remittance in the amount of $. is losed 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


CITY AND STATE. 


at the AUDUBON NATURE CAMP for Adult 
leaders, Opening in June for Its Ninth Season 


Audubon Camp is on a 330-acre wooded island 

in beautiful Muscongus Bay, 60 miles northeast of 
Portland, Maine. Here, teachers, camp counselors, 
and leaders of both adult and children's groups 
come each summer from all over the United States 
and Canada to enjoy participation in the camp 
program of guided field trips, observe plant and 
animal interrelationships, and discover interesting 
ways of teaching conservation and nature appreci- 
ation in their home communities. 

Campers explore the Island's dense spruce 
forest and rocky shores; visit mainland fresh-water 
ponds, streams, marshes, hardwood forests, and 
farms; follow back country roads and trails; take 
sea trips down the bay to land on outlying islands 
inhabited by large colonies of oceanic birds. 


Audubon Nature Camp operates at cost. 
Five Two-Week Sessions in 1947. 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


Pleas: send Illustrated Folder describing the program and facilities of the AUDUBON 
NATURE CAMP, Medomak, Maine. 


...Postal ZONG.................s0000. 


mea Sanctuaries | 
T 


wht 


an Investment 


in American Wildlife 


HESE are critical weeks in our Sanctuaries. Vast numbers of birds are feed- 

ing in the marshes, winging their way at dusk to chosen spots where tens of 
thousands may gather for the night. Egrets are displaying their infinitely grace- 
ful plumes, or skittering in seeming playfulness over the surface of the water in 
search of food . . . indescribably lovely birds whose nuptial dress once spelled 
death but is now truly the symbol of life and beauty. 

Audubon Wardens must be kept on the job, day and night, to protect these 
wild birds from disturbance and attack. Every dollar given for the purpose ©! 
maintaining and strengthening our warden service means added insurance for 
the birds! 

Send your contribution today to the Sanctuary Fund of the National Audt 


bon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


